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The New York School of P hilanthropy 


“ UNITED CHARITIES BUILDING 
105 EAST :TWENTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Conducted by the Charity Organization Society and affiliated 
with Columbia University 
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ESTABLISHED 1898 INCORPORATED 1902 
SAMUEL McCUNE LINDSAY, Director MISS ADAH HOPKINS, Registrar 
4 Next Academic year, 1910-11, opens September 28th, 1910. 


New and larger class rooms, offices and the best modern school equip- 
ment have been installed following the most successful year in the school’s 


history. 

; Over 220 persons took courses in the various departments of the school 
- last year. Diplomas and certificates awarded for the full course of train- 
— ing. 

. The Library, the Bureau of Social Research (Russell Sage Foundation), 


the Evening Courses, the Summer Session, and the Extension Department 
offer special facilities, in addition to the Regular Course, for both full and 
part time students. 


Research Fellowships and Scholarship Loans assist’ specially quali- 
fied students to meet expenses. 
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Columbia University privileges for college graduates, include free tuition 
for additional courses at the University and credits for School Courses for 
A. M. and Ph. D. degrees. 


Write to Registrar for Year Book and special circulars, stating your - 


~ own interest and previous educational preparation. 
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THE SOCIAL LABORATORY 


OF THE 


Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 
IS CHICAGO 


Modern higher education requires the supply of good materials and equipment for 
first hand observation and analysis. Chicago, with all its diversified forms, simple and 
complex, of social and philanthropic organization, is itself- a most interesting laboratory 
for the social student and worker. This stirring center of social activity and civic devel- 


opment offers among other things: 

19 Soeial settlements, some world renowned, in extensive foreign and immigrant colonies, within 
easy access of the school. 

Consolidated system of charities with wide district organization, employment offices, creche, 
public laundry, summer -camps, hospital social service and large county charitable institutions. 

Juvenile court building and every form of child caring. 

22 Playground centers and municipal and state recreational system characterized by Pres. 
Roosevelt as leading in equipment and maintenance. 

Industries—presenting all phases of welfare work and inspection. 

Education for the people—schools, kindergartens, libraries, art gallery, museums, amusements. 

. Remedial ~Agencies—Courts, probation system, reformatories, prisons, asylums, hospitals, insti- 
tutional churches, civic organizations. 


THE AUTUMN TERM 
(Beginning Oct. 4th.) 


Gives practice work 15 hours a week in this Chicago laboratory supervised by those in 
charge; also tours to institutions for conferences with experts “on the ground.” Pre- 
sents under the guidance of specialists the theory of social technique I0 to 12 hours a 
week, supplemented by directed collateral reading and study: 


COURSE I. SURVEY OF THE FIELD.—Graham Taylor, President of the school and resident 
warden of Chicago commons. 


COURSE II. PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF RELIEF.—Sherman C. Kingsley, Superintend- 
ent of United Charities of Chicago, and other specialists of his staff. Miss Mary HE. Richmond, 
Director Charity Organization Dept. Russell Sage Foundation; Mis. John M. Glenn, formerly 
Secretary Charity Organization Society, Baltimore, Md. 


COURSE III. SOCIAL FUNCTIONS OF LOCAL GOVERNMENTS.—George C. Sikes, formerly 
Secretary Chicago Municipal Voters League; Grace Abbott, Hull House. 


Ten other courses follow in the winter and spring terms, viz.: Housing and Public Health; 
Administration of Institutions; Social Legislation; Community Co-operation in Social, Educational 
and Recreational Centers; Public Care of Children; Population and Immigration; Physical and 
Psychical Factors of Dependency and Delinquency ; Industrial Efficiency ; Methods of Social Investi- 
gation; Play and Playgrounds (which will be a special feature of the spring term). 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Eleven Scholarships covering free ‘tuition ($60 a year). Ten Studentships for Research 
($350 a year) for which students of the school are eligible next spring. Temporary resi- 
dence in settlements is possible. Board $6.00 per week and upwards. The demand for 
skilled, trained social workers for paid positions outruns the supply. 


President—GRAHAM TAYLOR. Vice-President—JULIA C. LATHROP. 
Director of Social Investigation—SopHonispa P. BreckiNrIDGE; Associate Director—EpitH 


Asszotr; Director of Social Museum and Publicity—Epwarp L. Burcuarp; Registrar 
—EsrELLe HUNTER. 


Apply now for year book giving complete announcements, also for registration and for resi- 
dence in settlements. Tuition $10.00 for short course, $15.00 for long course. Address the Regis- 
trar at the new, enlarged and centrally located quarters of the school, 87 Lake St., Chicago, IIl. 
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THE 
PHILLIPS EXETER 


ACADEMY 


Exeter, New Hampshire 


130th year opens Sept, 21, 1910 
For catalogue and views address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal 


-ShortGardenCourse 
For Adults. 


New York University Summer School offers a course 
in the making and management of gardens for the 
education of children under the direction of Henry 
Griscom Parsons. The course is just the thing for all 
novices at gardening. 

Schools, Institutions, Settlements or Women’s Clubs 
who desire to conduct Children’s Gardens, would be 
wise to send their own teachers to take this course. 

The demand for trained teachers is greater than 
the supply. 


July 6—Aug. (6. Class hours 9.30—12.30 
~ Whole Course, $23.00; No entrance examination. 


Lasell Seminary 


For Young Women 
Auburndale, Mass. Ten Miles from Boston 


A high grade school for young women, offering 
regular, college preparatory and special courses, 
including music, art and elocution. . 

Home making in all its phases is thoroly 
taught at Lasell. The principles of hygiene and 
sanitation, the science of foods, marketing, cook- 
ing, the art of entertaining, house furnishing 
and management, sewing, dress-making and 
millinery are studied in a practical way under the 
supervision of competent teachers. 

Tennis, boating, swimming, riding and other 
sports are encouraged. Beautiful suburban 
location. Address, 


G. M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal 


Address 
international! Children’s School Farm League, 123 Woodland Road. 
1133 Broadway, - New York City. 


SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORKERS, Beston, Mass. 


Maintained by Simmons College and Harvard University. 


Class Rooms and Office centrally located at 9 Hamilton Place. 
JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, Directer. ZILPHA D. SMITH, Associate. THEODORE W. GLOCKER, Assistant. 


THE SEVENTH YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 27, 1910. 


A one year course. If necessary, this may be divided between two years, or a portion 
. of it taken throughout the year. 

Offers study and practice of neighborhood work, charity, correction, and 
kindred forms of social service, to men and women who are interested in the 
problems of society today, especially those who are preparing for either paid 
or volunteer work in agencies or institutions, private or public. An outlook 
over the broad field of such effort is provided, as the best’ preparation for 
work in any part of that field. 

The subjects, in logical order, are treated in— 
Lectures by experienced specialists, followed by conferences. 
Problems presented for solution in class. 
Study of Prescribed Reading to be discussed in class. 
Practical Work with at least two agencies, chosen with the individual 
student, to fit individual needs and plans. 


A second year, for which there are several fellowships, gives further training, in getting 
and interpreting social data. 


For Circulars and other information, write - 9 Hamilton Place, Boston 
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PERFECTION IN VOCAL 
EXPRESSION 


will increase your income, whatever your 
calling, and make you more welcome 
wherever you go. 

Our successful system of training in vocal ex- 
pression has brought us students from all sec- 
tions of the U.S. 

Ministers, lawyers, orators, teachers, readers, 
elocutionists and others, to whom a more effec- 
tive delivery was essential. We train College 
and High School Graduates, fitting them for 
lucrative positions 


as Public Speakers and Readers, 
Teachers of Dramatic Art, Vocal 
Expression and Physical Training. 


A full course includes physical education, 
gesture, voice culture, expression, art of 
conversation, story telling, literary inter- 
pretation, dramatic art, oratory, extem- 
poraneous speaking, debate, practice of 
parliamentary law, and other desirable 
accomplishments of kindred nature. 

The faculty comprises teachers of wide ex- 
perience and great ability. Fall term opens 
September 27th. 


Catalogue Free on request to 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE OF EXPRESSION 
702 to 718 Steinway Hall Chicago, Ill. 
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izations of the city 


and women. 
research fellowships. 


The St. Louis School of Social Economy 


A TRAINING SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 
AFFILIATED WITH WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


Department of Research Maintained by The Russell Sage Foundation 
Fifth Year, September 27th, 1910—June 8th, 1911 


THE SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL ECONOMY OFFERS: 


The standard one-year course for the diploma, and also a two-year course 
Practical work under expert supervision in the charitable and social organ- 


A great opportunity for training in social research 
The best kind of a course for a higher degree in practical sociology, 


The demand for graduates has been greater than the supply for both men 
Graduates from the regular course are preferred candidates for the 


Tuition : $25.00 Per Year; $5.00 Per Course. 


THOMAS J. RILEY, Ph.D., Director; GEORGE B. MANGOLD, Ph.D., Associate Director 
Assisted by the best representatives of social work in St. Louis 


For a Handbook and Information in Detail, Address 


THE DIRECTOR, Fine Arts Building, 19th and Locust Streets 


ST. MARY'S COLLEGE AND ACADEMY 


NOTRE DAME, ST. JOSEPH CO., INDIANA. 
Conducted by the Sisters of holy Cross. 


One mile west of the University of Notre Dame. Two hours’ 
ride from Chicago. Two miles from South Bend, Indiana. 


THE SCHOOL FOR YOUR DAUCHTER 


Those who are interested in the education of girlsand young 
women will find noschool where they could be more fortunately 
placed than at St. Mary’s Coliege and Academy, Notre Dame, 
St. Joseph County, Indiana. Here are found careful training, 
thorough instruction, perfect discipline and surroundings which 
at once raise the ideal toward the highest and best in life. The 
practical side is not neglected and the pupils of St. Mary’s ac- 
quire a foundation which is a preparation for life, with its pleas- 
ures and vicissitudes. 

Many features of this school of high ideals, its beautiful 
grounds and edifices, can not be touched upon or illustrated in 
the limitec space of this announcement. ‘The Directress there- 
fore most cordially invites correspondence from parents having 
daughters to educate, and will take pleasure in mailing an illus- 
trated catalogue, which gives a complete outline of work in the 
Academic and Collegiate Departments. 


ADDRESS, THE DIRECTRESS, 
ST. MARY’S COLLEGE AND ACADEMY, 
Box 112, Notre Dame,St.Joseph County, Indiana. 
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A HOME SCHOOL 


For Girls Desiring Individual Attention 


Genuine happy home life with personal, affectionate care. Growing girls inspired 
by wholesome and beautiful ideals of useful womanhood. The Cape climate is ex- 
ceptionally favorable for an outdoor life which we make attractive and refining, 
Forty acres; pine groves, seashore, ponies. Hygiene and morals are observed espec- 
ially for results in health, character and education. Gymnastics, Music, Handi- 
work, Domestic Arts, French, German, Spanish—native teachers. All branches of 
study under patient and enthusiastic instructors. Address REV. THOMAS BICKFORD, 
MISS FAITH BICKFORD, Principals. 


Price 


$12.00 
AT FACTORY 


Quality 
Excellent § 


a- H. STAFFORD MPG. CO., 242 Adams St., Chicago, Ill 


WANTED by a trained and _ experienced 
worker, at present head of large 
social settlement, a similar position preferably in 
the East. Address J, 129 West 76th Street, New 
York City. 


East Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 


SAVE ROOM 


Most convenient and Practical low- e ° 
priced Typewriter Stand on the 
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We also make 


School, Church stitute! no other Typewriter 
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Petes aeicaes. for Comins by Ausiee Only. vook, ‘‘The Profession of Home-Making,’’ it’s free. 
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13 illus., 10 cents. 
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has it or will get it, otherwise Food, health, housekeeping, clothing, children. For 
from us, Do not accept a sub- home-makers, teachers, social workers, institution 
managers, etc. Send for the illustrated 70-page hand 


PP-, 10 cents. ‘‘Food Values’’—Practical Dietetics, 32 pp., 


Am. School of Home Economics, 519 W, 69th St., Chicago, III, 


9 INK STAND is large and handsome, suitable for home or office 
desk, constructed on scientificprinciples, The broad, flat base gives 


The ‘Capitol’ 
e a pito stability (impossible to upset it) and the graceful dome-shaped reser- 


voir will hold several months’ supply. Protected both from air and dust the ink can neither evapo- 
rate nor clog, and always remains clear and fluid until the last drop is used from the concave depres- 
sion under the funnel, Geta ** Capitol’’ and see how far superior it is over other inkstands. 
Single ‘‘Capitol,” pressed glass, 50c.; single ‘‘Capitol,’’ cut glass, $1.00. Pair with 
oak or mahogany base, black and red funnels, Pressed glass, $2.25; cut glass, $3.25. 
Fitted with ornamental Sterling Silver tops, an especially handsome gift, $2.50 extra. 

For sale by most stationers. If yours cannot supply, write direct to us mentioning his name. If 
you order from us direct add 10c. for single and 20c. for double stands to cover charges. 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO. , Dept. 10, 240-242 W. 23d St., N. Y. 


Send for Catatogueof Office Specialties 
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“Unusual Service’’ 
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LY- O- DURK—THE CRUDE OIL 
HAIR TONIC 


we unrestrictedly guarantee to stop the loss and promote the growth of hair. 
It is further guaranteed by us to be free from any injurious ingredients and 

above all, alcohol, which dries up the oil cells and starves the roots of the hair. 
Ly-O-Durk is a petroleum product, therefore a natural hair food. 


Crude Oil contains properties that make it unequaled as a scalp food and hair 
tonic. Ly-O-Durki is crude oil in refreshing, fragrant, tonic form. 

No grease—No sediment—No stain or dye. 

If Ly-O-Durk does not do all that we claim for it—stop the loss and promote 
the growth of hair—we will cheerfully refund the purchase price, which is $1.00 a 
bottle. Take us at our word, and obtain this perfect hair tonic—a trial will con- 
vince you of the truth of our claims for it—you will cease experimenting with 
alcoholic hair tonics when you have tested the virtue of Ly-O- ee 


It is sent prepaid in plain package. 


CRUDE OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


The Greatest of all 
Health Magazines 


No health magazine has ever before made the won- 
derful strides that this one has made. From a small, un- 
known and unnoticed publication, it has grown, almost in 
a few months, to be the leading health magazine in 


Jife @Health © 


THE NATIONAL HEALTH MAGAZINE 
CEES Sar AL 


is the kind of a health magazine the country has been 
waiting for—not the organ of some pet theory, or of some 
individual or institution, but a rational, common-sense 
digest of competent authority, brimful of plain teaching 
on the science of healthful living. 

You willlike LIFE AND HEALTH. It’s a dollar a year. 


Agents will find LIFE AND HEALTH 
a good proposition. Many active 


workers are earning a good living LIFE AND HEALTH 


with it. Send for our offer § Washington 
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- MANUAL 
TRAINING 
OUTFIT No. 25 


WITH BENCH AND 26 HIGHGRADE TOOLS 
$25.75 Net F.0.B. New York 


Designed primarily for manual training 
sse, but makes an excellent outfit for home 
_ and individual use. The bench has cup- 
4 board and three drawers, and tools can be 
‘ kept under lock and key when not in use. 
Everything about this outfit is strictly hign 
grade., 


If interested ask for circular No. 2821. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


BELATED REPORT ON 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


After an interval of more than three 
years since it was authorized by Congress 
in January, 1907, the Report on the Cot- 
ton Textile Industry, the first part of the 
Federal investigation of the labor of 
women and children, is about to come 
from the printer. The report is based on 
enquiries in 198 mills employing 81,335 
people, located in four northern—Maine, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts—and six southern states 
—Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina—sup- 
plemented by enquiries in 2,421 families 
of mill workers. It covers about one- 
fifth of the total industry. It is espe- 
cially unfortunate that the delay should 
have been, not in the work of investiga- 
tion but in that of 
publication, as the 
data for Virginia, 
North Carolina and 
Mississippi, which 
would have been of 
the greatest value 
two years ago, are 
now of little more 
than historical im- 
portance because of 
changes in the child 
labor laws of these 
states. Pending the 
publication of the 
full report, the ab- 
Sifact issued a 
short time ago by 
the Bureau of La- 
bor is not without 
interest. 

‘The figures show 
that a little over 
half the employes 


centages of women and children em- 
ployed differ greatly in the northern and 
southern sections. 43.3 per cent of the 
northern employes are women and only 
5.2 per cent children under sixteen years, 
as against 27 per cent women in the 
South and 20 per cent—one-fifth of all 
employes — children. The lower legal 


‘working age—I2 years in the South in- 


stead of 14, as in the North—has thus 
increased the employment of children and 
displaced women workers. 

The study of age groups in the mills, 
reveals .4 per cent of the northern chil- 
dren working under the legal age; a like 
study in the homes reveals the much lar- 
ger proportion of 4 per cent. In the 
South the mills show 1.64 per cent, and 


“the homes the enormous proportion of 


24.6 per cent working under twelve 
years—of whom 8.2 per cent were under 
nine. Such a dis- 
parity between the 
results of mill and 
home investigation 
would seem to give 
ground for the 
complaint of one 


discouraged | re- 
former that “the 
employers always 


find some way to 
bamboozle the in- 
vestigator.” The 
actual number of 
working children 
under 14 years 
found in the homes 
was, in the South, 
THMOO >] 1 net ire 
North, 50. 10.2 per 
cent of the male 
workers in the 
North were chil- 
dren of 14 and 15 


in cotton mills 
throughout the 
country are men, 
about 38 per cent 
of whom come into 
competition with 
women. The per- 
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Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


OUT OF REACH. 


The large dealers in New York have raised milk to 
9 cents a quart and all others are expected to follow 
suit The farmers forced their price up from 4 to 4% 
cents a quart. This was made an excuse for raising 
the retail price from 8 to9 cents. The price has been 
this high once before but dropped for a time after 
suits were commenced in the name of the people 
against ‘ the milk pool.”’ 


and 5.4 per cent of 
the female; in the 
South 33.9 per cent 
of the males and 
25.1 per cent of 
ties. ot.¢ tae dete = 
Among the adults. 
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the concentration in the lower age groups 
is interesting. 40 per cent of the female 
workers in the North and 60 per cent in 
the South were.under 21 years. In the 
North 21 and in the South 18 is the year 
of maximum number of females. Of 
those working at these ages one-half 
leave, the majority to marry, in the 


- North, and three-quarters in the South 


by the twenty-fourth year. Inquiry dur- 
ing 1906-7 at Fall River, Mass., showed 
that 88.2 per cent of children applying 
for working papers were under 15 and 
enquiry among over 1,000 women showed 
that this is the usual age for beginning 
work in the North, the corresponding age 
in the South being twelve years. The 
average working period for women in 
the South is about 7 years, in the North 
about 8. Of these women workers in- 
vestigation in the northern mills, shows 
29.6 per cent married with living hus- 
bands; in the northern homes shows 20.5 
working mothers. In the South the cor- 
responding percentages are 27.9 in the 
mills and 16.6 in the homes, the larger 
percentage of working children account- 
ing for the difference between North and 
South. 

As might be expected in the sections 
where work begins earlier, the percent- 
age of illiteracy is greater. In the south- 
ern mills 52.4 per cent of the children un- 
der 14 could neither read nor write as 
against 12.2 per cent of those working il- 
legally under this age in the North. 
Among children of 14 and 15, about 7 
per cent were illiterate in the North, 35.5, 
per cent in the South. Only 9.8 per cent 
of the northern female workers—though 
93 per cent are foreigners—were illiter- 
ate, while 26.2 per cent of the native 
Americans in the South. could neither 
read nor write. Investigation in the 
homes showed about 86 per cent of the 
northern children under 14 attending 
school, as against 28.9 in the South. Only 
40.5 per cent of the southern children un- 
der 12 years were in school, a percentage 
which speaks badly for the number of 
illiterates to be expected in the immedi- 
ate future. 

The average number of hours worked 
per week in southern mills was 62.7, in 
northern 58.4, though both these aver- 
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ages are now out of date on account of 
recent lowering in the legal day for wo- - 
men and children in Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island and Mississippi. The 
last state, at the time of the investigation, 
had no legal control whatever over the 
labor of women and children. In two 
states mills were found regularly exceed- 
ing the legal limit of hours. Eleven mills 
were found in various states “stealing 
time” by beginning before the hour 
scheduled in the morning and at noon. 
Seven mills required overtime, three of 
these from children as well as women. 

In North and South Carolina the only 
instances of night work were found. In 
these states 32 mills—a third of those vis- 
ited, the majority being in North Caro- 
lina—employed 487 women and 549 
children—one-half the total night force 
—from 11% to 12 hours for five nights 
in the week. 


HOW WAGES RUN 
NORTH AND SOUTH 


In taking up the consideration of earn- 
ings the abstract makes the following as- 
tonishing statement: 


Neither the individual states nor the 
groups of states can be fairly compared as to 
the earnings of employes without due con- 
sideration of the differences in working 
hours, and in the age composition of the 
working force. The earnings of the 
young children (in the South) are consid- 
erably below those of older persons and to 
include large numbers of these low wage 
earners would necessarily make an unfavor- 
able showing as compared with a section 
where no such wage earners are employed. 


On the contrary, it would seem emi- 
nently fair that a locality should be judg- 
ed by a low average wage brought about 
by long hours and the displacement of 
adult workers by children. 

The abstract does not, however, fur- 
nish the data necessary for comparing the 
average wage of North and South. Some 
light is thrown on the question by the 
fact that 15.3 per cent of competing 
males and 14.6 per cent females in the 
North earn less than $4 a week as against 
38 per cent males and 39.7 per cent fe- 
males in the South. While in the North 
25.4 per cent men and 12.9 per cent wo- 
men earn $10 and over as compared with 
6.5 per cent men and 1.4 per cent women 
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in the South. Averages for adult (over 
16 years) workers in the six principal 
operations in the cotton-mill—that is, 
weaving, speeding, doffing, ring spinning, 
scrubbing and sweeping—can be comput- 
ed. The wages in these occupations 
give a general average in all the six occu- 
pations for both sexes throughout the 
country of $6.82 a week. For men alone 
the average is $7.15; for women alone 
$6.49. In the North the average for both 
sexes is $7.55—men $7.82 and women 
$7.29 ; in the South $6.09—men $6.49 and 
*women $5.69. 

Investigation in the homes revealed an 
average per capita income of $174 per 
year, 48 cents a day, in the North; and 
$125 a year, 34 cents a day, in the South. 


SURVEY IN 
PERPETUITY 


The Buffalo Survey, the findings of 
which were summarized in Mr. Daniels’s 
article in our issue for June 4, is not to 
be abandoned as was feared, nor is it 
to be continued in just the form of the 
first year’s inquiry. The plan finally 
adopted is to continue to study social and 
industrial conditions and needs through 
a committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce or of the Charity Organization 
Society under a special secretary engaged 
for the purpose. 

While this is not so good a plan as a 
survey separately devised and conducted, 
it has many promising features. It will 
enable Buffalo to follow up on broader 
lines and over a wider territory the ex- 
cellent work done the past year in the 
Polish community. It will: unquestion- 
ably result in securing important steps 
forward, just as the Polish survey led 
quickly to the appointment of additional 
tenement inspectors and the opening of 
industrial schools. As an organic part 
of a well-established organization, it will 
have a continued existence not dependent 
upon the fluctuating interest of contribu- 
tors—will become, in fact, a survey in 
perpetuity, ready to turn nliantly from 
one thing to another as conditions change 
and new needs are recognized. 

Of the value of a continuous survey of 
a large city, there can be no doubt. Buf- 
falo is to be highly congratulated upon 
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finding a way for keeping on with its 
social self-analysis without loss of the 
momentum from the first year’s work. 
Announcement has not yet been made as 
to who will be chief surveyor. It’is 
greatly to be hoped that Mr. Daniels can 
ke continued in charge. 

In an editorial commenting on THE 
SuRVEY’s report of the Buffalo Survey, 
the New York Evening Post took excep- 
tion to the use we had made of statistics, 
particularly in regard to the infant death 
rate. This is an appropriate time to pub- 
lish more specific figures sent us by Mr. 
Daniels. He writes: 


I have gone carefully over the original rec- 
ords of births on file in the bureau of vital 
statistics. I find that in the year 1909, Polish 
births formed twenty per cent of all the births 
in the city. As the Poles constitute about 
sixteen per cent of the population, and as, ow- 
ing especially to constant immigration, there 
is always a large proportion of single adults, 
it is plain that the Polish birth rate is high. 
As stated in my article in THE Survey, how- 
ever, thirty-eight pér cent of all the deaths 
of infants under one year old, and _ thirty- 
seven per cent of deaths of children under 
five, were, for the same year, 1909, Polish. 

Thus it appears that the Poles have a pro- 
portion’ of deaths of little children practically 
double their proportion of births. Surely 
this is a demonstration which cannot be gain- 
said of the inevitable and terrible effects of 
overcrowded and unsanitary living, under- 
nourishment, hygienic ignorance and exposure 
to disease, and all the evil conditions which 
go hand in hand with starvation wages. 

An editorial in the New York Evening Post 
takes the ground that there is little or noth- 
ing in the conditions of the Poles in Buffalo 
which need give alarm or cause disturbed ex- 
clamation, in that conditions similar, in sub- 
stance, exist among recent immigrant groups 
everywhere, and among the lower strata of 
any population, and are, indeed, the conditions 
which society has for long been aware of and 
trying to ameliorate. It is unfortunately true 
that these Buffalo conditions are not unique, 
but this fact, it seems to me, rather adds to 
than detracts from their seriousness. 

So far as the writer of the Evening. Post 
editorial means to say simply that the findings 
in Buffalo need not cause loss of composure, I 
am heartily with him, for I believe all social 
conditions should be viewed with a composure 
which comes from a deep faith in their con- 
stant and certain improvement. But if he 
means to say that these findings may be view- 
ed with complacency, and without concern 
for practical measures of betterment, merely 
because there is in them nothing essentially 
new, then I must take decided issue with him. 
How much failure to get better things, how 
many abuses, how much continuing evil, is 
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directly due to the attitude expressed in the 
plea that “it has been the same everywhere 
else, for a long time.” All the more reason 
then, is there not, why each afflicted commun- 
ity should take speedy action to protect and 
strengthen itself? Indeed, the chief utility of 
a social survey is that it brings vividly and 
undeniably home to a community the fact that 
certain evils, well enough known by name, 
have not somehow left that community free 
from attack, but exist there as elsewhere, 
and must be fought and eradicated there as 
elsewhere. Local and exact evidence bearing 
upon social conditions is a hundred-fold more 
effective in producing local action than is 
general information vague in its local applica- 
tion. 


ORGANIZED PLAN 
TO PREVENT BLINDNESS 


Associations for the Prevention of 
Blindness have been formed recently in 
Kentucky, Missouri and Arkansas. 
These organizations owe their existence 
chiefly to the activity of. the Russell 
Sage Foundation, which is promoting the 
movement for the prevention of blind- 
ness upon a national scale. The asso- 
ciations are composed of physicians and 
laymen and purpose to “ascertain the di- 
rect causes of preventable blindness; and 
to take such measures in cooperation with 
the medical profession as may lead to 
the elimination of such causes.” 

It seems that in the poorer districts 
of the South and West, where trachoma 
scourges the people, possibly one-half of 
the total amount of blindness is due to 
this cause, as is also a_ tremendous 
amount of eye-distress and impairment 
of vision. Consequently, the Kentucky 
society plans to investigate immediately 
the prevalence of trachoma in one moun- 
tain county which is known to be in- 
fected, and the secretary of the society, 
Linda Neville, 722 W. Main street, Lex- 
ington, Ky., will endeavor to carry on a 
summer campaign among the teachers’ 
institutes of the state. Professor Faulk- 
ner of Berea College will carry lantern 
slides with him on his lecture tour in the 
mountains this summer, thus reaching 
the mountaineers who need the knowl- 
edge most. Missouri and Arkansas like- 
wise contemplate undertaking investiga- 
tions and starting publicity campaigns in 
the fall. 

Ophthalmia neonatorum (infants’ sore 
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eyes) is not so prevalent in the agricul- 
tural South as it is in most targe cities, 
where it causes about one-fourth of the 
total blindness among children. Yet 
wherever the railroads go, venereal dis- 
eases are apt to appear to a certain ex- 
tent, and it is perhaps safe to estimate 
that at least 15 or 20 per cent of the 
blind children in the southern states 
are needlessly blind from neglect at birth. 

Interest in the prevention of blindness 
is rapidly becoming wide-spread through- 
out the country. The campaigns in New 
York, Massachusetts, Maryland and 
Ohio have attracted a very considerable 
correspondence from all parts of the 
country. The national secretary, Samuel 
E. Eliot, 105 East 22d street, New York, 
has found an immediate and most gen- 
erous response to his efforts in each of 
the three communities where organiza- 
tions have been recently planted. It is 
apparent that the campaign for the pre- 
vention of blindness is entering upon a 
broad field of opportunity and activity. 
Especially may this be said at the pres- 
ent time, for the movement, while it has 
always included all the causes of pre- 
ventable blindness within its province, is 
now beginning to cover in a mure prac- 
tical way some of the other outstanding 
causes besides ophthalmia neonatorum. 
Trachoma is one of these, and industrial 
accidents another. 


BINDER TWINE TO 
SNARE CHILDREN 


The state treasury of Minnesota, so 
full that no state taxes need be levied 
this year, does not stand close scrutiny 
in regard to some of the sources of in- 
come. Prison-made goods have been a 
factor in it. The state employs its con- 
victs so profitably at making twine that, 
in this state, binder twine is three cents 
cheaper than outside and the “trust” has 
given up trying to meet the rate. The 
state makes a profit of $189.69 on each 
man employed in the twine works, and 
with the opening of a proposed farm im- 
plement plant the net profit to the state 
will run up to $300,000 a year. This is 
a good showing, and particularly grati- 
fying to the thrifty Minnesota farmers 
who devised a scheme which lowered 
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their taxes, lowered the cost of the bind- 
ing twine which they use in great quan- 
tities, saved them from becoming victims 
of a fixed trust price, introduced the hu- 
mane practice of giving employment to 
prisoners and paid a profit over the 
entire cost of their keep. 

The use made of the net receipts, how- 
ever, is most questionable. It is-turned 
into the state treasury entire. Just how 
this measures up to modern standards of 
fairness was recently set forth by the 
Rey. Caroline Bartlett Crane. Speaking 
to an audience of farmers at the Minne- 
sota Conservation and Agricultural Con- 
gress at St. Paul, she broke away from 
her address on Woman’s Part in Con- 
servation to state abruptly that “the defi- 
nition of ‘slavery’ is ‘involuntary servi- 
tude.” Affirming her belief in the need 
for prisons and in the value of labor for 
imprisoned men, she declared that, never- 
theless, “you are running a slave institu- 
tion in Stillwater.” Prisoners ought to 
work, and they may be justly charged 
with the cost of maintaining and guard- 
ing them, but “more than that naked 
justice forbids.” The money ought to 
go to their families or, if they have no 
dependents, to them after discharge. 


What are you doing with that strong binder 
twine? You are binding burdens grievous 
and heavy to be borne upon the backs of 
worse than widowed women. You are bind- 
the hands of little children to tools of labor 
in our factories, when they ought to be in the 
schools and public playgrounds of your state. 
You are weaving snares for the feet of the 
convict’s daughter thrust out unprotected 
upon the slippery pathway of life; and you are 
breeding contempt and anarchy in the hearts 
of these convicts that will wreak itself in new 
crimes when the law sets them free. “Build- 
ing a new prison,’ I am told. O, you will 
never cease building new prisons! 

You say these men don’t care to support 
their families? If that were true, it is the 
state’s first duty to teach them to care. Out- 
side prison we have laws to compel a man to 
do this thing, whether he “cares” to or not. 
But many of them, your report states, do 
care; and after giving ten hours’ confiscated 
labor daily to the state, they manage to do 
a little more that the pittance may go to their 
families. 


More than this, the making of bindery 
twine and of agricultural implements, the 
two trades taught in prison, are not prac- 
ticed elsewhere in the state, so that Min- 
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nesota is training useful citizens for 
other states if her prison methods suc- 
ceed in reformation of the men. 

Mrs. Crane’s interest in the matter is 
strengthened by the proposal to establish 
a similar industry in her home state, 
Michigan, at the state prison at Jackson. 
Before completing their plans and draw- 
ing up their regulations these two states, 
both of which have been leaders in the 
Middle West in penal, charitable and 
health legislation, will do well to bring 
their ideas up to date in regard to prison 
labor and to take advantage of the ex- 
perience of others as it has been made 
accessible by the National Conference of 
Charities and Corrections and the Amer- 
ican Prison Association. 


A CITY PLAN ON 
TUBERCULOSIS 


The campaign against tuberculosis in 
America owes much of its inspiration to 
Baltimore. It was a Maryland commis- 
sion, appointed in 1902, that invented: 
the tuberculosis exhibition, making it 
serve as part of its report to the people 
of the state. This exhibition, held in 
McCoy Hall of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity in February, 1904, marks the very 
beginning of effective educational propa- 
ganda against tuberculosis. The enact- 
ment of a registration law that has 
served as a model for other states and 
the establishment of a state sanatorium 
at Sabillasville are other results of this 
first commission’s labors. 

An effort is now being made to give 
Baltimore a rounded tuberculosis pro- 
gram, so that future expenditure of city 
money may be directed to the carrying 
out of a consistent policy. Accordingly, 
Mayor Mahool, with the authorization 
of the City Council, has appointed an 
unpaid commission consisting of Dr. 
John S. Fulton chairman; Robert Biggs, 
lawyer, president of the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society; Henry S. Dulaney, manu- 
facturer; Dr. Harry Friedenwald, pres- 
ident of the Jewish Home for Consump- 
tives; Dr. Thomas McCrae physician-in- 
chief, Johns Hopkins Dispensary; J. 
Barry Mahool, mayor, ex-officio, and 

. B. Noel Wyatt, architect, director 
Federated Charities. 
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The commission is given $2500 to 
spend, and is required to render its re- 
port on October I. 

Dr. John S. Fulton is well known 
through his work for ten years as secre- 
tary of the Maryland State Board of 
Health, later as secretary-general of the 
International Congress on Tuberculosis, 
and at present as secretary-general 
of the International Congress on 
Hygiene and Demography. The com- 
niussion has not depended on its own 
volunteer efforts, however, but has en- 
gaged Alexander M. Wilson of Philadel- 
phia (lately of Chicago and Boston) as 
its secretary, and has given him the as- 
sistants needed to make a_ thorough 
study of the situation in the short space 
of time at the disposal of the commis- 
sion. Mr. Wilson will divide his time 
for the next two months between the 
Baltimore commission and the Phipps 
Institute in Philadelphia. 


BROAD POWERS FOR 
KANSAS CITY BOARD 


The Board of Public Welfare in Kan- 
sas City, which has succeeded the Board 
of Pardons and Parole, is a promising 
development toward “a plan calculated to 
cover in a comprehensive manner the 
city’s obligations toward the unemployed, 
the poor, the sick and the delinquent,” 
to use the words of the committee which 
worked out the scheme. The committee 
held that “it is commendable to strive for 
a large salvage of. the human wreckage 
facing our correctional tribunals, but to 
prevent wreckage is better still; we be- 
lieve that poverty, disease and crime 
should be recognized as results of con- 
ditions that in a large measure are sub- 
ject to control.” That is good doctrine 
and all too unusual from official munici- 
pal sources. 

The ordinance creating the board places 
in its hands all public relief funds to “be 
so rendered as to encourage self-support 
and prevent pauperism.” Power is 
given the board to investigate and issue 
cards to all organizations soliciting funds, 
to co-operate with the police in suppress- 
ing vagrancy, to reduce family desertion 
and “to take such steps as may be found 
necessary and expedient so as to acquire 
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full knowledge of the conditions of the 
people and the manner of living in the 
various parts of the city, and for that 
purpose it may employ investigators.” 
Therein lies the germ of a city survey. 
The old per diem allowance of fifty cents 
for persons confined in any city institu- 
tion may be increased at the board’s dis- 
cretion. 

The steps leading to the appointment 
of the board are interesting. Last sum- 
mer numerous complaints. about the 
management of the city workhouse led 
Mayor T. T. Crittenden to put all of the 
city correctional institutions in charge 
of the Board of Pardons and Parole, 
an unpaid body of three members. At 
holiday time, a parade of the unemployed, 


led by James Eads How, asked the mayor ; 


to furnish work, and his response was to 
appoint William Volker, president of the 
Board of Pardons and Parole, and Gus 
Pearson, city comptroller, a committee to 
look into the situation. Their request 
for a larger committee to look into the 
problem broadly, led to the addition of 
other members. 

It was the report of this committee, 
urging that “aggressive, systematic, pre- 
ventive work will secure larger returns,” 
that was directly followed by the ap- 
pointment of the new Board of Public 
Welfare, which is in substance a munici- 
pal department of charities and correction 
plus that most interesting possibility of 
a city survey.. The board is self-perpet- 
uating except that the mayor may reject 
its nominees. 

A state law prohibits granting subsi- 
dies, and public outdoor relief will not 
be undertaken so long as the Provident 
Association is willing to continue its re- 
lief policy. With its broad powers, how- 
ever, the board has a wide field of useful- 
ness. The assistance of prisoners and 
their dependents will probably be based 
on the quality and quantity of work done 
by prisoners in the workhouse, It will 
be possible now to punish offenders with- 
out punishing their dependents worse, 
and to discharge them with sufficient 
clothes and a few days’ board to start 
on. The section which constitutes that 
board a board of endorsement for pri- 
vate charities will be used to promote 
clear accounting and efficient administra- 
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tion. A registration bureau, recording 
the cases of all charities both public and 
private and of the city courts, is contem- 
plated to promote thorough co-operation. 
The Helping Hand has struggled as best 
it could for some time with the problems 
of homeless men and unemployment. 
The board will probably undertake to 
furnish employment to the destitute un- 
employed so that they can provide for 
themselves or their families and thus 
assume part of the burden formerly 
borne by that agency. 

Under the section which provides for 
an inquiry into the “conditions of the 
people and the manner of living in the 
various parts of the city,” it is planned 
to make a complete census and inspec- 
tion of the sections of the city which are 
proven by the registration of cases to 
contain most of the poverty, crime and 
sickness. It is even hoped to acquire a 
registration of the entire population 
which can be used in correlating the work 
of schools, churches and other agencies 
for social betterment. 


PROBATION AS PUNISH- 
MENT 


CHARLES ALMY 


Justice District Court, Cambridge 


The last century. Saw a very pro- 
nounced change in the direction of elimi- 


nating the more brutal and degrading 
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forms of punishment, such as whipping 
and the stocks and pillory, and made an 
enormous improvement in the condition 
of jails and houses of correction. Fine 
and imprisonment were substituted for 
death, except for murder. Reformation 
of the individual was attempted in pris- 
ons and reformatories. We are more 
humane to offenders against the law, and 
still crime is adequately dealt with and 
the really criminal class has diminished. 
But while we have got rid if many ob- 
jectionable methods, we have found no 
substitute for fine and imprisonment and 
these today are practically the only pun- 
ishments known to the law. 
Imprisonment is degrading to the man, 
rarely reforms him and often makes 
him worse, and very often brings great 
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suffering on the innocent family whose 


breadwinner is taken from them. Fines 
are eminently adapted to certain cases, 
but usually fall heaviest on innocent 
members of a family. In other words, 
all of our experience and study has failed 
to produce a method of punishment 
which does not in a very large propor- 
tion of cases bear on the innocent as 
heavily as on the guilty and often far 
more heavily. Every judge knows how 
often he is asked for mercy, not because 
the prisoner does not deserve severe 
punishment but because of the suffering 
that may come to his innocent family, 
and the argument always has great force. 
It is obvious that our present methods 
are archaic and often fall most heavily 
on the innocent, but the problem is to 
find others. 

The feeling that misdoing calls for 
punishment is fundamental and was old 
at the time of the Mosaic law. It is, 
and rightly, demanded by popular opin- 
ion and is rarely resented by those who 
suffer it. All children recognize the jus- 
tice of some form of punishment for 
their childish sins and only resent what 
seems to them an unfair kind or amount 
of punishment, and the same thing is 
true of older persons. We are then on 
a common ground of punishment de- 
manded by the community and acqui- 
esced in by the guilty, and an existing 
method of punishment which is not good. 

It must be borne carefully in mind that 
punishment by fine or imprisonment is not 
always bad. Ifa man, for personal gain, 
swindles another, a fine which changes 
his proposed gain to a very serious loss, 
may be the most appropriate and effec- 
tive sentence. If a man, either by the 
seriousness of his offence, or by persist- 
ence in wrong-doing, shows himself to 
be a menace to the community, he should 
properly be restrained of his liberty, 
partly as a deterrent to others and partly 
for the protection of the public. For 
such, a jail is a hospital for diseased 
morals. But in the vast majority of 
cases, sentences of fine or imprisonment 
are imposed for minor offences such as 
drunkenness, breaches of the peace, petty 
larcenies and the like on those who do 
not belong to the small class of real crimi- 
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nals but may be tending toward it. Most 
of these expect, and ought to have, pun- 
ishment. What is to be done? 

The reformatory side of our criminal 
courts has existed for a long time but 
the development of it through the system 
of probation has been extraordinarily 
rapid in the last few years. Probation is 
asked for, and looked upon, as an escape 
from punishment, as a means by which a 
prisoner under guidance can be reformed 
and restored to usefulness as a member 
of the community without punishment. 
The public always looks on it in this 
‘way and so does the prisoner. The re- 
sults of the probationary system, so used 
and considered, are highly beneficent and 
show great results, but are we getting 
all we should get from it for the protec- 
tion of the community and is there a suf- 
ficient deterrent influence in it? 

Any person who has been on proba- 
tion under the charge of a competent 
probation officer, knows well that he has 
not got off scot free. He is under a con- 
stant and very real surveillance and must 
account for himself at all times and avoid 
the appearance of evil; he must report 
to the probation officer at stated times 
and places to his considerable inconven- 
ience; he must expect domiciliary visits 
at unexpected times and to have his wife, 
meighbors, employer and the policeman 
on his route interrogated as to his doings, 
and from time to time must appear be- 
fore the court to hear his record read to 
and commented on by the judge, with the 
possibility always before him of being 
surrendered and sentenced if his conduct 
is not satisfactory. If the offender is a 
school boy, he must get a weekly report 
‘from his teacher and lose a good many 
afternoons and Saturday mornings. He 
has the fact of his misdoing kept con- 
stantly before him for a long time. An 
offender who has been followed up by an 
active, alert, competent probation officer 
for six months, may be grateful for 
escaping jail but rarely thinks his wrong- 
doing has not had unpleasant conse- 
quences. When a man says, as many 
have to me, that he would rather pay a 
fine than be put on probation again, the 
community should feel, as he does, that it 
was a very real punishment. eae: 
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Is there not, then, a wrong attitude to- 
wards probation? We now say to the 
prisoner : “If you do well for six 
months on probation, you shall escape 
punishment.” Would it not be better to 
say to him: “You have committed an 
offence and must be punished. You do 
not appear to be one of the criminal class, 
but are in danger of becoming one. 
Therefore the court will not impose an 
ignominious sentence of the kind re- 
served for the criminal class, but a pun- 
ishment free from ignominy, but none 
the less real, enduring and unpleasant. 
If you accept this punishment, which is 
not degrading, and live up to the require- 
ments, no other will be demanded; if you 
fail, you must take the punishment pro- 
vided for réal criminals.” If this view 
of probation should be generally adopted, 
the public demand for some punishment 
would be met, and the offender would . 
feel that he had paid a penalty. : 

It is not so much the kind of punish- 
ment or the amount, as it is the certainty 
of it which counts as a deterrent. Every- 
one who has taught knows that children 
can be equally punished by keeping them 
after school or by sending them home 
early; by giving them a lesson longer 
than usual or one shorter. And men are 
only grown-up children and anything 
done to them as a punishment will be re- 
garded as such. In spite of gloomy pre- 
dictions to the contrary, property was 
made no less safe when the death penalty 
for larceny was modified to one of fine 
or imprisonment, and it is not improbable 
that the time is near when a conviction 
followed by a sentence to a probationary 
period, with grave consequences in case 
of breach of probation, will have a suf- 
ficient deterrent effect. But to make this 
the case, we must stop thinking of pro- 
bation as an escape from punishment. 


THE ONE TALENT MAN 


JOSEPH DREXEL HOLMES 


There is an inevitable association of 
ideas with words and phrases from the 
Bible, that cannot be eradicated by the 
use of revised versions or teachers’ man- 
uals. The use of “charity” in place of 
“love” in I Corinthians xiii has played 
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a wide part in philanthropy and life. No 


- revision can take out of our popular vo- 


cabulary and habit of thought the idea 
that it is the active giving of self and 
means, rather than a quiescent feeling of 


affection for humanity, that “covers a 


multitude of sins.” : 

And so with the parable of the talents. 
No sum of money, given in a modern 
equivalent of sterling, or dollars and 
cents, will convey to English-speaking 
people the reproach that is intended in 
the lesson of the man who “hid his Lord’s 
money.” We feel that we have a right 
to apply it to any who havesa helpful 
thought or impulse, and stifle its expres- 
sion from the world. We get a quaint 
idea of the neatness with which they do 
it when we are told they put it in a 
napkin. 

The Teacher, in the parable, is severe 
on the “one talent man,” or seems so, 


‘but severity is needed. In the first place 


there are so many more “one talent” men. 
The brilliant few, with their five or ten, 
get so much of the world’s applause that 
they need no incentive to use them. Be- 
sides, they can not help using them. You 
may hide a candle under a bushel but 
you cannot well cover up a searchlight 
or a torch. “Take it from him!” our 
Lord says. Why, he never had it, really. 
He never knew that he had it; that he 
was fully one-fifth as brilliant as that 
public speaker, that he had one-tenth of 
the influence of this or that rich neigh- 
bor. Who was he, to have even one tal- 
ent, and that perhaps not genuine, not 
equal in quality to the talents possessed 
by his pushing and successful brothers? 

Now the lesson is very plain. The “hor- 
rible example” made of the “wicked and 
slothful” one was to stir up the others 
of his kind, to wake them up to a sense 
of responsibility to use the “one talent” 
that they have. 

For in very fact the one talent man 
is not wicked or slothful, as men go. As 
a rule, he has kept the law from his 
youth up. He is a good husband, a kind 
father, a steady worker, faithful up to a 
certain point, but always perhaps with a 
resentful sense that he is not getting all 
he earns. Certainly he is not appreciated, 
and while he does his daily task it is 
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often grudgingly, and he seldom does 
more than he has to. 

But his worst fault is his cowardice, 
his lack of moral courage, his fear of 
the world, of criticism or of failure. 
Penned into a corner, he will admit it. 
“T was afraid.” He thinks of the world, 
his employers, the opinion of his neigh- 
bors, as “austere.” He knows _ that 
others gather where they never sowed. 
He sees them take up where they laid not 
down. They have a knack of it, or luck. 
He has none. He tried it once, or per- 
haps more than once. He used to speak 
in meeting when he was younger, before 
he was married. Now he doesn’t go out 
in the evenings. He takes no part in 
politics or reform movements, although 
he believes that most politicians are dis- 
honest and knows that some are. But 
what’s the use? “Turn them out and 
you'll only put another lot in, just as 
bad.” “I am not going to make a fool 
of myself, or get that gang down on me.” 
“Besides, our firm, or our company, does 
business with those people!’ Political 
leadership is not your talent, but that is 
no excuse for hiding away from the pri- 
mary or the polls, or for not speaking 
your mind. If you only knew how one 
more counted, sometimes, at a meeting, 
how one more voice helped a cause, per- 
haps you would not be so “afraid.” 

Not only in the wide field of public 
or political affairs, or in local and neigh- 
borhood efforts for betterment, is the one 
talent man so missed. The talent may be 
musical, social, educational. President 
Eliot, or some one as wise, said once that 
anyone of moderate ability could readily 
make himself a better authority on some 
one subject than anyone else in his com- 
munity. And in all the wonderful and 
bewildering variety of our modern life, 
there is room for the application of any 
talent one can command. 

A tew months ago there died, in the 
Blockley almshouses at West Philadel- 
phia, a man who had lived there so 
long that all his antecedents were forgot- 
ten. Buried among the broken-down, the 
dependent, the socially unfit, he had 
lived for years in an atmosphere of hope- 
less and helpless humanity, that could 
have had few suggestions for the exer- 


PROMETHEUS IN BOSTON. 


Pantomime was found a most novel and delightful method of entertaining the neighbors 


of a city 


cise of talent, or even of will. But in 
such depressing surroundings this man 
had kept, brightly polished by constant 
use, his one gift of a cheerful heart. 
Strangely misplaced, it shone there like 
a star. When he died they said it seemed 
as 1f some of the sunshine had been taken 
away. The officials and attendants have 
placed in the entrance hall a little brass 
tablet to his memory. 

“And no doubt his Lord said, “Wri 
DONE!” 


PANTOMIME IN A NEIGH- 
BORHOOD PARK 


EVA W. WHITE 
Head Resident Elizabeth Peabody House, Boston 


On Saturday, July 9, the Greek myth 
Prometheus, adapted to Beethoven’s mu- 
sical score of the same name, was pre- 
sented on the Charlesbank playground, 
Boston. 

This playground is bordered on one 
side by a thickly congested district and 
on the other by the Charles River. Un- 
like many playgrounds, it is not a place 
of desolation but is favored with many 
well-grown shrubs, a central grass plot 
and a few trees. It is particularly well 
adapted for performances of this sort. 
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settlement. 


The story of Prometheus was told in 


pantomime by the clubs and classes of 
the Elizabeth Peabody House, a social 
settlement. The occasion was not only 
memorable because a definite thing had 
been accomplished by the young men and 
young women, boys and girls who took 
part, but also because, for the first time 
in the history of Boston a public play- 
ground was used as an outdoor theater. 
The success of the undertaking was at- 
tested, if in no other way, by the perfect 
order of the audience of 5,000 and by the 
fact that request after request has been 
received for a repetition of the perform- 
ance. The numbers who flocked to the 
park, which seldom has more than a hun- 
dred at one time, were a_ revelation. 
There was no rowdyism, no jeering at 
the oddity of the queer costumes. Not a 
shrub was broken. 

Pantomime lends itself particularly 
well to outdoor fétes, for all can see if 
they cannot hear and pantomime can be 
universally understood by all nationali- 
ties. Dancing and acting as such came 
early enough to be counted among the 
activities of the settlement but panto- 
mime though almost the oldest of all arts 
has just reached us. Pantomime, how- 
ever, opens measureless opportunities 
along the lines of wholesome amusement. 
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One great advantage of such an enter- 
tainment as that given by the Elizabeth 
Peabody House is that at a comparatively 
small cost large numbers of persons can 
be reached. Though inexpensive and 
simple the production of Prometheus was 
nevertheless finished. The fifty young 
people and children who took part en- 
tered into the spirit of the Greek story 
with a spontaneity and freedom from 
self-consciousness which proved that their 
imagination had been caught and held. 
The change on the part of the audience 
from the attitude of curiosity to that of 
rapt attention showed that it reacted to 
the simple story. The natural beauty of 
the park and the shimmering river in the 
background gave the setting for the oc- 
casion. Two pine trees were temporarily 
planted to the left of the center of the 
space marked off for the pageant. A box 
was placed to the right to represent 
Pandora’s box. Two sheep loaned by the 
Park Department and tended by a settle- 
ment boy clad in a goat-skin and armed 
with a shepherd’s crook gave the pastoral 
touch to the simplicity of detail. 

Grouped about the trees were the 
Flowers, Fauns, Graces and Seasons be- 
sides the principals—Prometheus, Epi- 
metheus, Pandora, Terpsichore and Po- 
mona. Heralds translated the synopsis 
of the Greek myth into Italian and Yid- 
dish. At the first bars of the music 
Prometheus came forward, bearing aloft 
a lighted torch, symbolic of the “fire from 
the heavens” which he had stolen from 
the gods for the benefit of mortals. From 
the time of the entré of the hero; the 
winning of Pandora by the brother of 
Prometheus, Epimetheus ; the opening by 
Pandora of the forbidden box from 
whence escaped the Furies—to Pandora’s 
rescue by Hope and reunion with Epi- 
metheus, the attention of the audience 
was rapt and the enjoyment of the actors 
genuine. 

The adaptation of the Greek myth to 
the themes of Beethoven’s score was the 
work of a volunteer at the Elizabeth Pea- 
body House. It was most intelligently 
arranged. The thread of the story ran 
unbroken through the maze of dances 
which were interwoven to emphasize the 
climaxes in the plot and to give the color 
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effects, aesthetic and historical features 
of the real pageant. There can be no ar- 
gument against what may be derived 
from this quality of entertainment which 
is dignified and educative yet catches the 
fancy and rivets the attention. 

The giving of classic drama with fit- 
ting music in the neighborhood park of 
a thickly populated immigrant district is 
a departure in free public entertainment 
and shows a further use for parks within 
the city. There is food for thought in 
what one neighborhood child said: “Me 
and my whole family have talked and 
talked about what we all saw together.” 


OLD DEERFIELD HISTORI- 
CAL PAGEANT 


HARRIET LUSK CHILDS 


Old Deerfield street with its massive 
elms shading it from end to end, with _ 
its many historical houses, its green 
meadows and sharply undulating hills 
made an ideal setting for the historical 
pageant recently held. The groups of 
grave-faced Puritans, stealthy Indians, 
laughing rustic girls and boys, stately 
dames and courtly gallants wending their 
way to the pageant grounds gave an at- 
mosphere of colonial times. The specta- 
tors were thrilled through and through 
long before the grounds were reached. 

The ground slopes away from a level 
plot forming a natural amphitheater. 
Here was placed the stage curtained by a 
laurel screen, a clump of trees and bushes 
formed a suitable background, a stock- 
ade was evident on the right and on the 
left meadows stretch away to the dark 
woods. 

The pageant consisted of a series of 
scenes and tableaux recalling the history 
of the old town. About 300 people, 
chiefly from Deerfield, took part. In fact 
it was a whole village at play, and they 
played the game well. e[he staid Puritan 
spirit was again felt as in the old meet- 
ing house and the Indian band was again 
the wily foe that fell on Deerfield in 
1704, massacred some of the inhabitants 
and carried others into captivity, many 
never to return. 


Photo vy the misses Aten, Deerfield 


MISTRESS HANNAH BEAMAN AND HDR PUPILS. 
One of the most attractive features of the old Deerfield historical pageant. 


The merry England of 1630 was the 
setting for the opening. The English 
country folk in multi-colored holiday ar- 
ray celebrated the return of May in a 
series of rustic revels and a May pole 
dance. The lady of the manor riding her 
white palfrey greeted the happy throng 
as Gregory the jester and his little com- 
panion, Nick, the money-box boy, made 
obeisance with capers and _ jollification. 
In the midst of the bewitching peasant 
dance with its kaleidescope of color and 
overflowing with animation there came 
in sight the long line of Puritans about 
to set out for the New World. The vil- 
lagers scoffed at them as they calmly fol- 
lowed their black-garbed parson. 

Scene second depicted Indian home life 
with the purchase of the Pocumluck lands 
by John Pinchon. This was followed by 
a hunt dance to weird Indian music. Sud- 
denly the dance“ was stopped by the 
chief’s warwhoop. Following his direc- 
tion the vast audience was held spell- 
bound as an ox-cart came slowly through 
the soft starlight down the meadow. With 
this cart was the first white settler, Sam- 
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uel Hinsdale, and his Puritan wife with 
her few household plenishings and treas- 
ured spinning-wheel. 

Perhaps no other scene was so ingen- 
iously worked out as the battle of Bloody 
Brook when the only evidence of the 
struggle was in the fusillade of rifle shots 
fired in the nearby forest. This forbear- 
ance is due to the skillful hand of Mar- 
garet Eagar. 

One unique feature was the service in 
the old meeting house when the Puritans 
sang, Jerusalem My Happy Home, and 
the chorister lined out Old Hundred, 
taking the pitch from an ancient wooden 
pitch-pipe. 

The quaint costumes ot long blue or 
gray dresses set off by tiny white caps and 
collars made the pupils in Hannah Bea- 
man’s dame school perfectly delightfut. 
The children sang the old school songs 
in the sing-song fashion of their day. 
A boy going out for a drink of water 
saves the school by his cry—“The Ind- 
ians, the Indians.” The teacher, carry- 
ing the youngest, and the little tots tum- 
bling over each other madly rush to safe- 
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_ ty within the stockade, but not so the boy 


who gave the alarm—he has paid with 
his life. 

Perhaps no scene in the entire pageant 
so appealed to the Deerfield people as 
that where the Indians start their cap- 
tives northward, Rev. John Williams 
erect and unafraid, Dame Williams help- 
less with grief and fatigue dragged along 
by her Indian master, maidens shrinking 
from the rude grasp of their captors, and 
young men sulkily following. They 
slowly climbed the hill, were swallowed 
up in the woods, and the terrible march 
to Canada had begun. 

The moon shed such a soft glow over 
this tragic scene that the audience awoke 
with a start to the reality of the next 
tableau, Eunice Williams at Caughna- 
waga. Following this was the marriage 
in distant Quebec of Abigail Nims to 
Josiah Rising—two captives who came 
not back. Another Canadian scene is 
laid in the Quebec market-place when 
Jonathan Hoyt, a captive, who had been 
brought up by the Indians, was sold to 
Gov. Dudley’s son. 

The return of John Williams, the re- 
deemed captive, was very impressive. 
No sound broke the stillness of the night 
as he came riding down the hill. Here 
he met the Puritans who sang rejoicing, 
Be Thou, Oh God, Exalted High. 

A colonial wedding relieved the tension 
of the moment. The bride and groom led 
a contra dance in the garden. 

Parson Ashley’s tea party occurred 
when it was treason to serve tea. A 
friend of the parson sent him a package 
labelled ‘“Monangahela Balsalm.” Im- 
mediately Madame Ashley invited her 
Tory friends to a tea party. It was a 
gorgeous affair. Groups of Dresden-like 
figures in brocade, patches and diamond 
buckles came through the green !anes, 
laughing with their courtly escorts in 
powdered queues and clanking swords. 
The great lumbering stage-coach came up 
at a rattling pace. The steps were let down 
and out tripped man and maid to be 
greeted by the parson’s wife with all the 
witching grace of a grand dame. As tea 
was served Jonathan Ashley sang the old 
ballad, Drink to Me Only With Thine 
Eyes. The young people formed for the 
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minuet which was danced with airy grace 
and beautiful precision. 

The final scenes brought the pageant 
up to Revolutionary times, closing with 
the call to arms to which the patriots, fol- 
lowed by the’rest of the cast, quickly re- 
sponded. Attention was. then called to 
an impressive tableau of the Grand Army 
saluting the flag as all joined in singing. 
The Star-spangled Banner. 

The impression that the visitors to the 
Deerfield Historical Pageant will take 
away with them is of a village really 
living scenes that have become a part of 
their life blood. Even the children at- 
tained the quaint reserve of the Puri- 
tan children so that the little tot repre- 
senting Eunice Williams rode off on the 
chief’s shoulder in the same confident 
manner that traditions record of the real 
Eunice. 

Old Deerfield has been justly cele- 
brated for its care in preserving its early 
history but the pageant has been a reve- 
lation to it and to its visitors. 


WORK ACCIDENTS AND 
THE LAW’ 


Reviewed by HENRY R. SEAGER 


Columbia University 


The publication of the second of the 
six volumes that are to preserve in per- 
manent form the results of the Pitts- 
burgh Survey confirms and strengthens 
the favorable opinion already reached in 
reference to that undertaking. But Miss 
Eastman’s Work-Accidents and The 
Law is more than an able contribution 
to this epoch-making study of Pitts- 
burgh. It is a comprehensive discussion 
of the whole problem of industrial ac- 
cidents as it just now presents itself in 
the United States. For Pittsburgh, as 
regards this question, is industrial Amer- 
1Ca, 

1Work Accidents and the Law. By Crystal Hast- 
man. Published May, 1910, by Charities Publi- 
cation Committee for the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. Large 8vo., 345 pages, profusely illustrat- 
ed. May be obtained at the office of THn Sur- 
vey, 105 Hast 22d street, New York, for $1.50, or 
it will be sent by mail, postpaid, for $1.65. This 
is the second of six volumes of the findings of 
the Pittsburgh Survey, edited by Paul U. Kellogg. 
Orders for the set, two volumes now ready, two 
in press and two in Precaration, will be accepted 


by TH Survby at $10, each volume to be mailed 
as published. 
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The 526 fatal and the 509 serious but 
non-fatal industrial accidents in Alle- 
gheny county which she studied—the ac- 
cident harvest for one year and for three 
months respectively in that highly fruit- 
ful accident field—were similar in causes 
and in results to the 30,000 odd fatal and 
the who-shall-say-how-many serious ‘but 
non-fatal accidents that occurred in the 
same periods in the United States. The 
late O. Henry said of his Manhattan- 
ville stories that, with the needed changes 
in local color, they would have been 
equally true of Chicago or San Fran- 
cisco. Miss Eastman makes it clear from 
her detailed-accounts of these tragedies 
of industry that, with alterations of 
names and revision of descriptions, 
they might equally well have hap- 
pened in any large manufacturing cen- 
ter in the United States. This is true 
not merely of the industrial aspect of 
these accidents, but of their legal aspect. 
The Pennsylvania law of employers’ lia- 
bility differs only in details from the law 
of employers’ liability which until this 
year has been common to the whole coun- 
try. It is this broad, national aspect 
of the question that justifies basing a 
volume on this limited field of accident 
experience and that makes Miss East+ 
man’s conclusions of general interest. 

Of the different parts into which the 
book is divided the first, discussing The 
Causes of Work-Accidents, is at once 
the most interesting and the most i1m- 
portant. With sympathetic insight the 
stories of these thousand-odd men killed 
and injured in Pittsburgh’s different in- 
dustries—railroads, soft coal mines, 
steel mills, and others—are retold and a 
decision arrived at as to why each acci- 
dent happened. Nice judgment is need- 
ed in many cases to determine which of 
several causes of an accident merits chief 
prominence, but no one can read the 
seven chapters of this first part and feel 
that the conclusion reached that thirty 
per cent of the accidents studied were 
due to employers or their authorized rep- 
resentatives overstates the case against 
present methods of conducting business 
enterprises in the United States. In find- 
ing twenty-eight per cent due to the neg- 
ligence of the injured themselves or their 
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fellow employes, and sixteen per cent 
involving contributory negligence, the 
author gives full measure of blame to 
the recklessness of American workmen. 
That the remainder, twenty-six per cent, 
must be ascribed to the hazard of the 
industry, is significant chiefly because it 
emphasizes the impossibility of dealing 
adequately with work-accidents on the 
basis of negligence alone. More than 
one-quarter of the accidents that occur 
cannot be blamed on anyone. They. just 
happen. 

The second part of the book con- 
siders the Economic Cost of Work-Acci- 
dents. That the greater part of the eco- 
nomic loss which these accidents entailed 
fell upon the workers and their depend- 
ents was to be expected under our pres- 
ent system of liability. But the small 
proportion of cases in which any share 
of the loss fell on the employer will cause 
surprise to readers who have not made 
a special study of accident losses. Thus 
“in fifty-three per cent of the industrial 
accident fatalities considered, the widow 
and children were left by the employer 
to bear the entire income loss, and even 
assuming that all the unknown amounts 
were large and that all suits pending 
would be decided for the plaintiff, in 
only thirty per cent did they receive 
more than $500, a sum which would 
approximate one year’s income of the 
lowest paid of the workers killed.” And 
this notwithstanding the fact that eighty- 


four per cent of all the men killed were - 


not over forty years of age and forty- 
two. per cent were American born. 
Needless to say, the showing for un- 
married men killed, and for men seri- 
ously injured but not killed, is equally 
unfavorable to the victims of these ac- 
cidents. To sum up the matter in the 
author’s own words: “The facts set 
forth in Part II have revealed that the 
inevitable economic loss resulting from 
these accidents rests in the great majori- 
ty of cases almost altogether upon the 
workmen injured or the dependents of 
those killed, and that the burden is dis- 
astrous to the welfare of their families.” 

As an economic study, the book might 
have ended here. But constructive re- 
form called for a discussion of the law 
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of Employers’ Liability, which yields 
such unsatisfactory results, and this we 
have in Part II]. The account of the 
law of Pennsylvania is clear and the evi- 
dence of its faulty operation, drawn 
from a study of cases, convincing, 

The historian of legal theory may ob- 
ject to the view that thé fellow-servant 
doctrine “involves a radical departure 
from the accepted rules of negligence.” 
There seems some ground for main- 
taining that the original principle’ was 
that each is responsible for his own acts 
and only for his own acts, that the doc- 
trine respondeat superior was introduced 
later as an exception to this principle, 
and that Lord Abinger’s and Justice 
Shaw’s refusal to apply this exception to 
the case of fellow-servants was not a 
discrimination against employes, but 
rather a refusal to burden employers 
where their own servants were con- 
cerned as they were burdened, under the 
exception to the general rule of negli- 
gence, where strangers were injured by 
their agents. However this may be, no 
one who follows Miss Eastman behind 
the legal logic of the matter to the actual 
effect of the employers’ liability law 1s 
likely to dissent from her conclusion that 
it “is not only in many of its principles 
unjust, but also in its method of opera- 
tion harmful to the interests of all con- 
cerned.” 

In the concluding chapter of this part 
and of the book the author describes the 
systems of compensation and of insur- 
ance for industrial accidents that are 
being tried abroad. She refrains from 
advocating any definite plan as adapted 
to American conditions, but makes it 
clear that the whole principle of em- 
ployers’ negligence—applying as it does 
to less than half of the accidents that 
occur—must be discarded as inadequate, 
and that in its place some comprehensive 
plan of compensation or insurance, by 
which the economic loss will be trans- 
ferred from the individual to the indus- 
try and thus to the community, must be 
adopted. Disappointing as is this self- 
restraint in one way, it serves to bring 
out more strongly the critical conclusive- 
ness of the book. The reader is left in 
no doubt as to what a satisfactory sys- 
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tem of dealing with industrial accidents 
must avoid—even the vaunted “relief 
associations” being shown to be socially 
inadmissible—and it is a challenge to his 
own constructive ability to have so little 
help from the author in determining 
what it must include. 

Appendices, supplementing the in- 
information drawn from Pittsburgh's 
experience at important points add 
greatly to the value of the book. Of 
these the article by Mr. Beyer on Safety 
Provisions in the United States Steel 
Corporation,’ the Quotations from the 
First Report of the New York State 
Employers’ Liability Commission, and 
the descriptions of the voluntary plans 
of accident compensation of the Steel 
Corporation and of the International 
Harvester Company, are especially sug- 
gestive. Numerous illustrations, dia- 
grams and charts, and a careful index, 
help to make this a worthy addition to 
the growing library for which the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation is responsible. 

The publication of Miss Eastman’s 
book is peculiarly timely. The New 
York Commission on Employers’ Lia- 
bility, of which she is a member, has, to 
be sure, made its recommendations. to 
the Legislature and had the satisfaction 
of seeing them enacted into law. But 
this pioneer legislation in the direction 
of workmen’s compensation is only a be- 
ginning. It must be followed by amend- 
ing acts giving wider and wider scope 
to the compensation principle and _ this 
study of work-accidents gives powerful 
support to such a movement. Six other 
states have commissions on the subject 
which have not yet reported, and for 
them this volume appears at the psycho- 
logical moment. Re-enforced as it soon 
will be, by Dr. Frankel’s and Mr. Daw- 
son’s Workingmen’s Insurance in Eu- 
rope, also prepared under the auspices 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, it must 
help to stimulate all American states to 
bring their laws in this field nearer 
abreast of the best laws of European 
countries. 


1See Tun Survpy for May 7. 

2Workingmen’s Insurance in Wurope. By Lee 
K. Frankel and Miles M. Dawson. Russell Sage 
Foundation Publications. Now in press. Orders 
may be sent to Tun Survny for postpaid delivery 
on publication day at $2 a copy. 
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THE PEASANT BACKGROUND OF OUR. 
SLAVIC FELLOW CITIZENS 


EMILY GREENE BALCH 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS, WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


While each Slavic national group, each 
Slavic territory, must be studied sepa- 
rately to be understood, there are certain 
features which occur in all. 

One of the most important general 
facts about our Slavic immigrants is that 
apart from the early Bohemian movement 
they for the most part represent the 
peasant class. There is, I think, much 
misunderstanding in America as to what 
this means. A peas- 
ant seems to be un- 
derstood as a syno- 
nym for a member 
of the lowest possi- 
ble social class ; a be- 
ing devoid of all 
claims to respect 
who takes a great 
step up when he be-— 
comes a factory em- 
ploye. Such views 
rest on a_ serious 
misconception. The 
peasant is a land- 
holder, more nearly 
comparable to the 
American farmer 
than to any other 
class among us, and 
at home is far from 
being at the bottom 
of the social ladder. 
The old peasant life, 
the substratum of all 
European history, is 
known to us Ameri: 
cans only through 
literature, history and travel, for Amer- 
ica has never had a peasantry, and in 
England, from which we derive, agricul- 


ture has been carried on for centuries, 


1This article is from Professor Balch’s recent 
book, Our Slavic Fellow Citizens, published 1910 
by Charities Publication Committee, 105 Hast 22d 
street, New York. Price $2.50, postpaid. Parts 
of the book appeared originally in serial form 
in Charities and The Commons, but the chap- 
ter here printed is entirely new. ‘The illustra- 
tions are from photographs by the author. 
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not by peasant proprietors, but by land- 
less laborers. Yet the system, which still 
largely subsists in Austria and Hungary, 
was once universal throughout feudal 
Europe, passing away in some countries 
earlier, in others later. 

In Austria, up to 1848, medizval con- 
ditions were comparatively little changed. 
Actual serfdom, in the sense of absence 
of all personal rights, had indeed disap- 

peared in the fif- 
teenth century. But 
up to 1848 the legal 
ownership of land 
was still all vested 
in the lords or land- 
ed class; the peas- 
ants had only so- 
called  unterdo- 
minum in their 
holdings, which 
were of two main 
classes, those which 
were inherited and 
those held for life 
only. 

The peasant hold- 
ing involved very 
definite duties and 
rights. In return for 
his land the peasant 
had to do a certain 
amount of work for 
his lord, and these 
labor dues (Bohemi- 
an robota) were of- 
ten very oppressive, 

-At certain seasons, 
as Christmas or Easter, he had to pay spe- 
cial dues in kind, such as poultry or eggs. 
Besides all this, the lord still retained 
many of the old privileges, such as hunt- 
ing rights and the monopoly of milling, 
of brewing and of selling drinks. The 
peasant could not sell or mortgage his 
land except on certain conditions nor 
without permission, and he could not 
throw up the land at will, nor withdraw 
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from it with- 
out supplying 
a responsible 
substitute, his * 
Soi 100, it 
stance. Above 
all, he could 
not divide it. 
On the other 
hand, he had 
carefully de- 
fined __ privi- 
leges as to the 
‘use of wood, 
(Dee Soll thatus 
age, and so 
on. 

The regular peasant holding differed in 
size according to locality. In geneval, 1i 
comprised probably fifty or sixty yokes 
of arable land (thirty-five to forty-two 
acres). Below the “full peasant” were 
poorer classes, the half peasant and the 
quarter peasant, with correspondingly 
smaller holdings ; and, below these, lower 
classes still,—cottiers, laborers and so on. 
In the time of Maria Theresa the man 
with an eighth of a peasant holding 
counted as a cottier merely. 

In 1848 serfdom, in the sense in which 
it still existed, was abolished in Austria 
and also in Hungary, where the condi- 
tions had been similar to those in Aus- 
tria. The peasant became a free peas- 
ant proprietor, repaying gradually to the 
state the redemption money which the 
state had advanced to the landlords. 
The payment 
was practical- 
ly completed 
in Austria by 
1872. 

In many 
parts of Aus- 
tria it was not 
till the sixties 
that the peas- 
ant was given 
the right to 
subdivide his 
land. In 1867- 
1869 the right 
was made 
general, ¢ x = 
cept for the 
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SPRING PLOWING IN CROATIA. 


A primitive plow with assorted draft animals. 


FETCHING WATER. 


characteristic of Croatia. age 
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Tyrol and in 
certain e¢x- 
cepted cases. 
This liberty 
has produced 
very different 
results in dif- 
ferent prov- 
inces. In’ the 
German Al- 
pine territory 
custom has, 
in general, 
preserved the 
size of “the 
holdings, and 
in many cases 
a prosperous and substantial peasantry 
has maintained itself. In other districts, 
on the contrary, where it has not been 
the custom to leave the land to one heir, 
but to divide it equally among the chil- 
dren, extreme subdivision has resulted in 
increasing indebtedness, frequent fore- 
closures and general impoverishment. 
While it is nearly two generations since 
the old agrarian system, resting on an un- 
free peasant class, was legally abolished, 
its results are by no means a thing of 
the past. In a Hungarian village which 
I visited there was an old man who still 
remembered being beaten as a boy by the 
lord’s steward for some trivial fault in 
connection with the feudal field work. 
One even hears of the old feudal dues 
being paid by ignorant peasants in out- 
of-the-way spots, just as in our South 
unpaid labor 
was for some 
time given by 
Negroes who 
did not know 


that they 
’ were free. In 
some places 


in Hungary 
there are still 
actually un- 
free tenants 
called Zeliary, 
who are kept 
bound to the 
soil by a sort 
of peon- 


and tie wattled fence are 
system. 
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They are under a debt for their land 


which they are never allowed to work off, 
so that they are not at hberty to leave 
the place and try to do better elsewhere. 
Consequently the landlord is at liberty to 
make his own terms. The hideous pov- 
erty resulting in one such village is 
something which I can never forget. 
Shocking as such conditions of acute 
misery are, they are less serious than the 
hampering effects of certain widespread 
remnants of the medizval system. The 
holding of a peasant in Austria, as in 
medizval England, was not one compact 
area like an American farm; instead it 
consisted of a number of scattered strips. 


If a man held thirty 35 ee 


acres, he had per- 
haps sixty half-acre 
strips, not contigu- 
ous, but lying inter- 
woven with those of 
others as designated 
shares of great open 
fields. It is said, and 
I believe the case has 
actually occurred, 
that the strips are. 
sometimes so nar- 
row that a man must 
walk on his neigh- 
bor’s land to lead the 
plough-horse on his 
own. 

Lish..8 y-sb6.e.m; 
though thoroughly 
superannuated, is 
hard to change. The 
process of “commas- 
sation,’ by which all 
the land of a village is thrown together 
and redivided in equivalent lump lots, is 
hard to carry out fairly, and impossible 
to carry out to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. Simpler, though less adequate, 
is a readjustment which forms lots of 
more reasonable shapes, and relocates 
them so that their owners have access to 
their pieces freely, instead of having to 
get at them across their neighbors’ lots, 
and so only under severe restrictions, as 
is necessarily the case with the inter- 
mixed strip holdings. 

A peasant is thus something quite dis- 
tinct from anything that we know in 
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America. On the one hand, he is a link 
in a chain of family inheritance and tra- 
dition that may run back for centuries, 
with a name, a reputation, and a posteri- 
ty. On the other hand, he is confessedly 
and consciously an inferior. It is part 
of his world that there should be a God 
in heaven, and masters (Herrschaften, 
Pant) on the earth. 

When the peasant’s holding became 
his own property, a large part of the land 
in the village probably remained in the 
hands of the lord. The typical village 
has one considerable gentleman’s estate 
and a number of small properties. So 
the peasant takes off his cap to those 
dressed like gentle- 
folk, known or un- 
known. He bears 
himself toward them 
with an inherited re- 
spect. At the same 
time there is a sense 
of profound and 
hardly _ bridgeable 
difference between 
himself and gentle- 
men, a feeling which 
may be friendly, but 
is sometimes colored 
by distrust or intense 
antagonism. 

On the other hand, 
if the peasant has 
his superiors, he also 
has recognized in- 
feriors, and in many 
places three classes 
of them, as has been 
mentioned. 

First, is the cottager or cottier (Ger- 
man Haiisler, Bohemian chalupnik), the 
man who, with a house and bit of field, 
has yet no pretensions to getting his 
living off his land. Cottagers may eke 
out their living with trades, as shoe- 
makers or smiths or weavers, for exam- 
ple, or they may hire themselves to work 
for other landowners in their free time. 

Secondly, there are the day laborers, 
who often live in cottages belonging to 
their employer, and may be paid partly 
in cash, partly in kind. 

Thirdly, there are the “farm servants,” 
not servants in the American sense, but 
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‘rather what we should call “farm hands.” 
These are both men and girls, and are 
generally hired by the year, and boarded 
by their employer. You will often find 
peasants living so wretchedly that we 
should consider them on the brink of 
misery, who yet are worlds above their 
servants housed more like animals than 
people. On the other hand, in a well-to- 
do Moravian village there were often 
comfortable one- or two-room homes in 
the back part of the main dwelling, where 
married farm servants kept house in 
privacy and comfort. 

In his circumstances the peasant may 
be not only prosperous but rich,—very 
rich, even, if one takes his way of living 
and aspirations into account. But he is 
more likely to be hard pressed with work, 
with care, perhaps with debt. His roof 
may leak, his meal chest show the bot- 
tom, his crop be sold to the usurer be- 
fore it is sown,—he is still a property 
owner, a taxpayer, a permanent constitu- 
ent of an old social order, known to and 
knowing all his associates, and enjoying 
a respect nicely adjusted to his acres 
and family. 

His son’s marriage, his daughter's 
dowry, the pensioning of his superan- 
nuated parents, the paying off the por- 
tions of his brothers and sisters, all are 
questions of property consideration; one 
might almost say that they have a dynas- 
tic character. 

The peasant is an entirely different 
type from the workingman. He has not 
the workingman’s quickness, nor all that 
he has gained in intelligence and self- 
reliance through competition, frequent 
change of place, and the trituration of 
city and factory life. On the other hand, 
he has the conservatism, the solidity, the 
shrewdness, the self-respect that go with 
property, independence, and an assured 
social position. He is likely to be hard 
and niggardly ; this is perhaps the ugliest 
side. He and his are likely to be in some 
degree coarse, with the coarseness of 
those that have to deal with nature not 
mainly as the source of aesthetic emo- 
tions but of a good litter of pigs and a 
proper production of manure. 

Yet along with all this, and seemingly 
contradicting it, the Slavic peasant has 
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created a world of fancy, of song, of 
tradition, a whole code of dress, manners, 
morals. The family living is apt to be 
what is to our minds a curious combina- 
tion of frugality carried to the verge of 
want with luxury of a very solid and ex- 
pensive sort. If you wish to respect the 
peasant’s purse, try to buy clothes or 
furniture like his. If you wish to respect 
his disregard of money, try to buy them 
of him. It is amusing to see how incom- 
prehensible this latter characteristic is to 
a commercial-minded Jew. “Silly geese,” 
said a shopkeeper, as some women re- 
fused his offers on our behalf for some 
embroidered caps that they were wear- 
ing. “Silly!’—They were refusing to 
sell when a buyer was ready to pay more 
than market value,—something explicable 
to him only by lack of sense. 

Now import a man like this peasant 
into America. The courtesy which rest- 
ed on acceptance of a fixed class station 
disappears as he realizes that he is not 
expected to regard himself as an inferior. 
On the other hand, he loses that standing 
which largely gave him his old form of 
self-respect. and __ self - consciousness. 
Again, there is nothing in his sensitive- 
ness to make him revolt at coarseness 
and roughness, which here, in our cities, 
have different connotations and conse- 
quences from country plainness. But at 
the same time his endurance, persistence, 
toughness of fiber and ingrained loyal- 
ties will in many cases pull him through 
and put him at last in a situation which 
will open new possibilities to his chil- 
dren, if not to himself, especially if he 
settles in America instead of returning 
and investing in home acres. 

I do not of course mean to imply that 
those who emigrate are all peasants, in 
the strict sense; that laborers and land- 
less men do not also come. But the Aus- 
trian census figures show in the first 
place that a large proportion of the popu- 
lation is agricultural, in the second place 
that a large part of those in agriculture 
(in the provinces with which we are most 
concerned, well over one-half) are mem- 
bers of independent agricultural families. 
The figures therefore corroborate the 
fact that is clear on any first-hand knowl- 
edge of the situation, that the bulk of 
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1. Breaking hemp. 
wooden elbows under the eaves for drying cloth. 


the emigration with which we are deal- 
ing represents the experience and point 
of view of peasants and of agricultural 
laborers who are not far removed from 
peasants. For Hungary we do not have 
to rely on indirect indications as the oc- 
cupations of persons known to have emi- 
grated are reported and about two-thirds 
of them come from agricultural occupa- 
tions. 

The old peasant economy was almost 
self-sufficing. House industry eked out 
the farm production. All was home- 
made, the earthenware for cooking and 
the pretty flowered crockery, the wooden 
utensils for stall and house, the farm 
tools—fork and rake and plough,—the 
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This woman had been in America. 
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IN SLOVENSKO. 


2. Herding swine. 
4. Making shingles by hand. 


8. Dye-house with 
products of spinning-wheel and loom and 
needle and dye-pot ; indeed few were the 
articles that must be bought for money. 
This old self-sufficient household econ- 
omy was, however, gradually broken in 
upon from many sides as industry devel- 
oped at the expense of agriculture. Even 
in places where no industry arose the ef- 
fect of that which was growing up in 
other countries, afar or nearby, made it- 
self powerfully felt. As a “money econ- 
omy,” with purchase and sale, extended, 
the dependence on household production 
diminished. Money was needed for 
taxes. The obvious economy of cheap 
factory textiles, the superiority of iron 
pots to earthen ones, indeed the tempta- 
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tion of novel wares of various kinds at 
low prices, all made new demands for 
money. With these changes went a rise 
in standards of living; new goods were 
available and new desires were conta- 
gious. At the same time with this rise 
in demands, growth of population with- 
out growth of industry made an in- 
creased pressure on the land. The old 
peasant economy had represented a fairly 
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tom, and the peasant world is the world 
of custom. 

The results of the breakup of the old 
system of land holding were often disas- 
trous. The peasant being free to divide 
his land and feeling that his children all 
had equal claims, cut up among a num- 
ber of descendants land which was 
only sufficient to support one household. 
The landholder unable to support him- 
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AT ELLIS ISLAND. 


Bohemian woman with all her worldly goods in a bundle. 


stable economic equilibrium. Popula- 
tion was kept more or less at a level by 
it, since only one son could take his 
father’s place, and consequently it was 
difficult for more than one to establish 
a family, unless, indeed, he went away 
“to seek his fortune.” It was the expec- 
tation that everything should go on as 
it had done. That is the essence of cus- 


self from his own plot sought to eke out 
his living by working for wages, in a 
community where few could afford to 
hire labor. In some districts debts, con- 
tracted under circumstances which put 
the borrower at the mercy of a Jewish 
creditor, worked havoc. ‘ 

Thus the peasant, with mortgage pay- 
ments which he could not meet or with 
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children for whom he could not provide 
an adequate patrimony, saw himself face 
to face with an intolerable decline of 
social status for himself or for his chil- 
dren; namely, reduction to the position 
of a propertyless day laborer. This is 
the sting which induces many a man 
among the Slovaks, the Poles, the Ru- 
thenians, to fare over seas or to send 
out his son to the new land from which 
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overflow—to Germany for the summer 
farm work; to the cities; to less closely 
settled districts, e. g., to Southern Hun- 
gary, to Russia, to Brazil, to the United 
States. Quicker transportation, and 
above all, knowledge of the facts, opened 
the way across the sea, and all the requi- 
sites for a heavy emigration movement 
were present..’ Sometimes the head of a 
family goes to retrieve the family for- 


AN ABODE OF MISERY. 


The home of Slovak ‘“‘Zeliary’’ compelled to work for the land- 


lord at starvation wages. 
one a man was dying, 


men come back with savings. 

In some cases the countryside had 
never supported its population; there 
had always been an exodus, permanent 
or seasonal, of some of the men and boys, 
as, for instance, in some Slovak counties. 
As the dislocation of the old economy 
became more serious, and as mobility of 
population increased, there was further 


C unable to afford a physician. 
other a girl had Pott’s disease. 


Two families shared the house. In 


In the 


tunes, sometimes he sends the most 
promising son. Or a brother goes hoping 
to earn enough to pay off the inheritance 
of his co-heirs and to buy the sole right 
to the land which cannot support more 
than one family. 

While the grounds of emigration are 
in the main economic, it is a mistake to 
suppose that poverty is its cause in the 
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sense that the greater the poverty of a 
man or district, the greater the impulse 
to emigration. Poverty, especially a set- 
tled poverty to’ which people have ad- 
justed themselves and which finds ex- 
pression in a low standard of living and 
perhaps in physical deterioration, is not 
an initiating force. Rather, it means 
stagnation and lack of any margin of en- 
ergy for new undertakings. 

It is when the habitual balance of fam- 
ily budgets is disturbed that a sense of 
poverty incites to emigration. The mis- 
adjustment may be due to a cutting down 
of income by some disaster, or it may 
be due to an increase of wants. The 
result is. the same. And this awakening 
of new wants is a characteristic of our 
time, affecting one backward and lethar- 
gic region after another. It is extremely 
contagious, and the news that it is any- 
where possible to earn more and to live 
better calls slumbering forces of energy 
and unrest into sudden life. Emigration 
will then result if there is any opening 
which promises improved circumstances. 

That is, emigration will result if there 
are means to meet the expenses. A dis- 
trict like upper Arva county in Hungary 
may be too poor to provide emigrants. 
The emigrant himself, however, need not 
have the ready cash for the journey, and 
in a very large proportion of cases he has 
not. But if he or his family have land, 
he can readily borrow, and lacking this, 
Many an emigrant borrows on his per- 
sonal credit merely. 

Co-operating with the general econom- 
ic cause—an agrarian economy of a prim- 
itive type, dislocated by the competition 
of modern industry—are, of course, 
Many more special causes. One of these 
is the excessive burden of taxes, which 
sometimes falls with crushing force on 
those least able to bear it. 

Military service is another direct and 
continuing cause of emigration. One 
constantly runs across cases of men who 
have emigrated that their boys, one after 
another, might not be made to serve, or 
in order to escape their own duty. 
Nevertheless, it is my impression that the 
influence of this factor is likely to be 
exaggerated. 

Another complicating cause is political 
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unrest. Many of our Slavic immigrants 
come from groups which are more or less 
in the position of the under dog. This 
is most notable in the case of the Slovaks, 
but even with other nationalities political 
discontent and the growing-pains of a 
yet undeveloped democracy often play a 
part. I was told, for instance, that emi- 
grants from the rich eastern counties of 
Croatia-Slavonia, who seem to have no 
economic reason for leaving home, when 
asked why they go, say, “Mi ideme trazett 
ima li jos pravice na svieto” (We go to 
see if there is still justice in the world). 
Generally, however, I think that the effect 
of such conditions is less to initiate emi- 
gration than to cause the emigrant who 
returns to his old home to feel himself a 
misfit there, and to decide to take up his 
permanent residence in America. _ 

Another “cause” of emigration is the 
advertising and solicitation of transporta- 
tion agencies. My impression is that the 
less direct and concrete knowledge of the 
matter a man has, the more weight he 
lays on this factor. To ascribe immi- 
gration to the steamship companies is a 
rhetorical commonplace of the kind of 
speaker who tells us that “the immensity 
of the problem palls upon the patriot who 
confronts it.” (The quotation is a literal 
one. ) 

In the old days the agent was doubt- 
less active, while on the other hand the 
government gendarmes were arresting 
would-be emigrants who had no passes 
and turning them back. Today emigra- 
tion is free, except for certain provisions 
to insure the performance of military 
service, and passes are generally little 
more than a form; and, on the other 
hand, advertising and solicitation are 
carefully regulated. Doubtless even to- 
day, however, much soliciting is done 
secretly. The opening up of new routes 
and ports of embarkation has made emi- 
gration easier. Havre and Marseilles, 
Antwerp and Genoa, besides Dutch and 
Belgian ports, get part of the lucrative 
business of shipping emigrants. 

Where the circumstances are such 
as to produce emigration men will learn 
the facts and act on them in the 
course of time, even if advertising be 
absolutely excluded. The importance 
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of the emigration agent is in opening 
up new regions which are ripe for emi- 
gration and in setting the ball rolling. 
He hastens the starting and makes 
smooth the course of the avalanche; 
he is not responsible for more than 
this. Emigrants, though in many senses 
ignorant, are men taught shrewdness 
by hard lives, and they are venturing 
upon a very costly experiment. They 
know much better what they are about 
than Americans generally suppose. The 
first to go from a given locality at home, 
the first to try a new district here, re- 
port their experiences directly or indi- 
rectly. All but a comparatively few 
pioneers are acting on advice from their 
forerunners. 

Look at our immigration figures show- 
ing whether or not immigrants are com- 
ing to join relatives or friends. Even the 
Bulgarian, Servian and Russian immigra- 
tion, so largely still in a pioneer stage, 
shows only ten in a hundred who are not 
coming to join relatives or friends al- 
ready here. Among the older immigrant 
nationalities the number falls to between 
two and three in a hundred. This is a 
condition not, I think, commonly realized. 

The general causes at work are intensi- 
fied at given places and at given times, 
by all sorts of occurrences. A flood, a 
conflagration, a new American tariff, an 
outbreak of phylloxera in the vineyards, 
or a treaty admitting Italian wine at a 
lower rate—all these have been actual 
stimulants of Slavic inflow. As in any 
mass movement, the individual is more 
conscious of the purely personal and spe- 
cial motives which have moved him than 
of the general causes at work. Men emi- 
grate to avoid family friction, to escape 
a scandal, to see new scenes, to join rela- 
tives, because others have gone, and for 
a thousand other unclassifiable reasons. 
It still remains true that these causes 
play on the surface of the stream and do 
not give it its bulk of energy nor its di- 
rection. 

I have spoken of the dislocation of 
the old agrarian economy as the cause of 
emigration. But this, after all, is only a 
part of the story. The causa causarum 
is a broader one. The fundamental prob- 
lem of all economics is how much labor 
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will produce a given product, how much 
product a given output of labor will pro- 
duce. In emigration districts things are 
relatively dear in terms of labor. In 
America, labor is relatively dear in 
terms of things. Given an open sluice- 
way, and men are bound to pour to the 
place where land, grain, and meat cost 
least in terms of hours of human energy. 

That they do cost less in America is 
due to three main facts. First, America 
has a vast wealth of comparatively un- 
drained natural resources including above 
all agricultural land and, of only less im- 
portance, metals, minerals, timber and 
oil. Second, it has an organization of 
production which is beyond any known to 
history until the present era, and which 
is today equaled perhaps by Germany 
alone. This rests on the liberal use of 
machinery, on specialization of skill, and 
on elaborate business organization, all of 
which are impossible in industrially back- 
ward countries. Third, citizens of the 
United States have -the immense advan- 
tage of practically feeling no military 
burden; they have no compulsory service, 
and in the general prosperity the taxation 
for military affairs, met as it is by indi- 
rect taxes, though absolutely large, is 
scarcely noticed. 

The whole situation is suggested by a 
passage that I ran across in an article 
on forestry in an Austrian encyclopedia. 
The author complained of the shocking 
waste of woods going on in some places. 
This sometimes went so far, he said, that 
the inhabitants used wood to build fences, 
simply to save the trouble of having the 
cows herded. What should we think of 
the unthrift of an American farmer who 
should pay an able-bodied person to 
watch one or two cows day after day, 
to save building a fence? The instance 
epitomizes the whole situation,—relative- 
ly cheap labor against relatively cheap 
raw material. 

What is patent and obvious is, of 
course, the money expression of these 
facts. Wages are higher in the United 
States than in Bohemia or-Galicia or Dal- 
matia. Precisely how much higher, it 
is impossible to say. Complicated forms 
of payment with receipts in kind, rights 
to the use of land, free milk, or fodder, 
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etc., confuse it at one end, and the dif- 
ference in the cost of living at the other. 
Whatever the amount. of the difference 
there is no question of the fact that it 
is an important one. — 

The other chief money expression of 
the economic ratios of the countries is 
the price of land, and here again precise 
comparison is im- 
possible. But it is not 
only the price of 
land; it is its availa- 
bility, its plenty. It is 
hard for us to repro- 
duce to ourselves the 
impression which 
America makes on 
the European; the 
sense of space, of op- 
portunity, of a very 
clamor of the earth 
to men to come and 
use it. Our talk of 
congestion, of being 
overfilled with 
hordes of foreigners, 
strikes a Polish 
priest, let us say, in 
a country parish, 
who does not know 
ime, Bast. Side .of 
New York. which 
perhaps dominates 
the mind of the writ- 
er, as not so much 
ludicrous as hypo- 
critical. 

When the question 
is asked whether the 
emigration move- 
ment is to be regard- 
curse, one must first BF eon embroidered. 
distinguish—a _ bless- 
ing or the reverse to 
whom? And if one begins with the emi- 
grants themselves, one immediately finds 
himself trying to measure incommensur- 
ables; to weigh the relative values of 
things which everyone will estimate vari- 
ously, and which the same person will 
estimate differently in different moods. 
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The old village life may not always” 
be sanitary or clean or moral, but it is 
harmonious, complete, self-consistent. 
Sometimes the beauty and harmony of 
the simple, long-adjusted conditions seem 
of supreme value. Sometimes narrow- 
ness, suffering and degradation seem to 
outweigh their advantages tenfold; just 
as on the other side, 
the American side, 
one sometimes real- 
izes only the bright 
features, and again 
only the shadows of 
our tenement and 
industrial life. But 
beautiful or degrad- 
ed, the primitive life 
is doomed As 
household arts come 
into contact with the 
world of competition 
and factory produc- 
tion, they are either 
blighted, or. de- 
formed into sweated 
house-industries. All 
the old-world rela- 
tions of the village 
are changing as mod- 
ern agriculture with 
capitalistic methods 
gradually replaces 
the old and technic- 
ally wretched peas- 
ant farming. Edu- 
cation is gradually 
drying up the super- 
stitution, and with it 
the poetry. Yet, at 
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ed as a blessing or a broidered border of which shows over the fore- picturesque, 


com- 

The apron, sleeves and floating cap ends fo rt, intelligence 
and morality in- 

crease. The change 


is under way, and the emigration to 
America is one of its accompaniments. 
It is also in turn an accelerating cause 
of the change. Immigration is indeed a 
part of that great leveling and fusing 
activity which is one side of the historical 
process. 
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The year 1910 marks the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth (Aug- 
ust 24, 1810), and the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the death (May 10, 1859), of 
“the great American preacher,’ Theo- 
dore Parker. Meetings have been held, 
or are to be held in the near future, in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago; London, Berlin, Florence, and 
other cities in this country and abroad, 
in commemoration of these events. The- 
odore Parker was one of the most bril- 
liant scholars that this country has ever 
produced. He was one of the greatest 
preachers who ever stood in an American 
pulpit. As a theologian he achieved a 
reform in religious thought which marks 
one of the epochs in the history of Amer- 
ican Christianity. But in no one of these 
capacities, to my mind, is his fame so 
sure to be immortal, as in his activity as 
one of the bravest and most prophetic 
social reformers this country has ever 
seen. It is as a-student of social con- 
ditions and as a prophet of a new and 
better society that I desire to consider 
him in this article. 

It is interesting to note, in the first 
place, that Theodore Parker became a 
social reformer not because of inward 
temperament or outward circumstance— 
not because he was captured by some one 
great cause, as Garrison, for example, 
was captured by the anti-slavery cause, 
—but because he believed with. all his 
heart and soul in a socialized religion, and 
in a socialized church as the outward 
embodiment of that religion. To his 
mind, religion was a living thing, and 
present, therefore, as a commanding fac- 

‘For quotations, see new Centenary Hdition of 
Theodore Parker’s Works, now in course of pub- 
lication by the American Unitarian Association, 
in Boston, Mass., especially the two volumes en- 
titled Social Classes in a Republic, edited by 
Samuel A. Bliot, and Sins and Safeguards of 
Society, edited by Samuel B. Stewart. Pp. 400 to 
500. By mail of Tum Survny, 105 Hast 22d 


street, New York, postpaid, $1.16 per volume, or 
$11.50 per set. 
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tor in every human relation. Wherever 
there was a problem involving human 
life, wherever there was a condition af- 
fecting human welfare, wherever there 
was a wrong blasting a human body, 
weakening a human mind, corrupting a 
human soul, there he believed was a re- 
ligious problem, and there, consequently, 
did he see the church involved ina way 
which made impossible any escape from 
its awful-responsibility. “The religious 
faculty,’ said Parker, “is the natural 
ruler in all the commonwealth of man. 
Therefore have I always taught the su- 
premacy of religion and its commanding 
power in every relation of life, both the 
life of the individual and the life of the 
state.” No stronger statement of his in- 
terpretation of a socialized religion, and 
his understanding of the function of the 
socialized church, was ever given than 
in a sermon which he preached at his 
installation as minister in Boston under 
the title of The True Idea of a Chris- 
tian Church. Here he defined his con- 
ception of the work of the church in 
unforgettable phrase, and struck the key- 
note of all his subsequent immortal min- 
istry in that city. The church, he said, 
has a duty which it owes to society quite 
as much as to the individual. It must 
concern itself with politics, industry, and 
trade,—with all the social relations of 
our civilization. The church, he said, 
“should be a means of reforming the 
world after the pattern of Christian 
ideas; it should bring the sentiments, 
ideas, actions of the times to be judged 
by the universal standard,—should meas- 
ure the sins of commerce, the sins of the 
state, by the everlasting ideas on which 
alone is based the welfare of the world. 
The Christian church,’ he continued, 
“should lead the civilization of the age 

it should lead the way in all 
moral enterprises, in every work which 
aims directly at the welfare of men. 
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with things as they actually are. 
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Its sacraments should be great 
works of reform, institutions for the 
comfort and culture of men. Its oné 
great end should be the building of a 
state where there was honorable work 
for every hand, bread for all mouths, 
clothing for all backs, culture for every 
mind, and love and faith in every heart.” 
And then Parker proceeded to compare 
this ideal achievement of the church 
“Here 
are the needy, who ask for justice more 
than charity.” Here are the beggars and 
paupers, the ten- 
ants of our jails 
and the victims of 
vice in our towns, 
who condemn our 
civilization. Here 
are the poor, and 
the ignorant, and 
the neglected who 
swarm like ver- 
min all about us. 
Worst of all, here 
are “three million 
brothers of ours 
in bondage, the 
hopeless sufferers 
of a savage doom, 
the slaves of a 
Christian repub- 
lie.’ What do 
these conditions 
show, he says, if 
not that —“the 
churches have 
not done their 
duty?” And yet, 
“in the midst of 
all these wrongs 
and sins, amid popular ignorance, pauper- 
ism, crime, and war, and slavery, too, 
there are those,” said Parker, “who tell 
us that the church should say nothing, 
and do nothing, nothing for the good of 
such as feel the wrong, nothing to save 
them who do the wrong?—lIf I thought 
so,” cried Parker, in one of the noblest 
sentiments which ever came from his in- 
spired lips, “I would never enter the 
church but once again, and then to bow 
my shoulders to their manliest work— 
to heave down its strong pillars, arch 
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and dome and roof and wall, steeple and 
tower, though like Samson, I buried my- 
self under the ruins of that temple which 
profaned the worship of God most high. 
I would do this in the name of man; in 
the name of Christ I would do it; yes, 
in the dear and blessed name of God.” 
In view of such an utterance as this 
it is not surprising to find that Theodore 
Parker felt it his duty as a minister of 
religion to serve every social reform 
movement of his time. In the words 
of Wendell Phillips, ““No man lifted a 
hand anywhere 
for truth and 
right who did not 
look on Theodore 
Parker as a fel- 
low laborer. No 
man anywhere 
hoped for a 
nobler future for 
human kind who 
did not regard his 
pulpit as the stone 
on which to plant 
his feet.” Parker 
preached against 
intemperance at a 
time when the 
liquor traffic was 
still respectable, 
and even churches 
did not refuse to 
share in its tainted 
profits. He was 
a foremost cham- 
pion of popular 
education, and 
was an eager and 
untiring advocate 
of those great educational reforms of 
Horace Mann which constitute a dis- 
tinct epoch in the history of our 
American civilization. He was one of 
the earliest and most ardent leaders of 
the great movement for the emancipation 
of women. In an age when the peace 
movement was a universal topic of pub- 
lic ridicule, he exposed the horrors of 
war, showing its enormous cost in money 
and men and the havoc it wrought in 
public and private virtue; and he lost no 
opportunity to denounce a call to arms 
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for the settlement of international dis- 
putes. He condemned the penal legis- 
lation of the time, declaring that “our 
whole method of punishing crime is a 
false one, of which little good can 
come.” Long before there were any 
prison reform associations such as we 
have all about us today, he called for 
such a re-writing of prison legislation and 
such a reform of prison administration 
as would “save the criminal” and not 
“still further debase and destroy” him. 
He exposed the perils of great wealth 
and warned against the inordinate love 
of riches. Again and again did he de 
nounce the ruthless business practices of 
his time—‘“the tyranny of the rich over 
the thriving and the poor’—and prophe- 
sy with unerring accuracy the advent 
of that monstrous money-power which in 
our own age is threatening the stability 
of the republic. Constantly did he 
preach upon the conditions of labor, de- 
ploring the growing trend of industrial 
development which reduced the many 
to the condition of bond servants of the 
few. He proclaimed, in an age to which 
the message was strange and perilous, 
the rights of labor, and the necessity of 
a readjustment between capital and la- 
bor. Sixty years before the Pittsburgh 
Survey, he declared, “There must be a 
great sin somewhere in that state of so- 
ciety which allows one man to waste day 
and night in dissipation and riot, con- 
suming the bread of whole families, 
while from others, equally well-gifted 
and faithful, it demands twelve, or six- 
teen, or even eighteen hours of hard 
work out of the twenty-four,—and then 
leaves the man so weary and worn that 
he is capable of nothing but sleep.” 
Above all else did he give himself to a 
study of the wretchedness and poverty 
which even then were the hideous ac- 
companiments of city life. He preached 
on Poverty, on the Perishing Classes, 
and on the Dangerous Classes of our 
civilization. Fifty years before there 
was any congestion exhibit he exposed 
the conditions of living in the Boston 
slums, and denounced the wealth which 
was accumulated from social oppression 
of this kind. Fifty years before there 
were any tenement laws or tenement 
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commissions, he denounced the tenement 
houses and called for their removal by 
social action. Fifty years before there 
were any such things as tuberculosis 
clinics, or milk kitchens, or free dispen- 
saries, he called attention to the alarm- 
ing death rate among the poor, and de- 
scribed this as a social crime. He was 
one of the first to proclaim that poverty 
was a matter which concerned the church 
as something more than an opportunity 
for charity, pointing out that here was 
a chance for the establishment of that 
social justice which was the dream of all 
the prophets and constituted the mission — 
of Jesus Christ. 

More interesting to my mind, however, 
than Parker’s identification with these 
movements, are the ideas of social re- 
form which he put forth, many of which 
anticipated, to an amazing degree, the 
working conceptions of our own day. 
Fifty years have passed since Parker's 
death—sixty years since the greatest era 
of his preaching,—but many of his ut- 
terances sound like those of the social 
leaders of the present hour. Let me 
point out some instances which have im- 
pressed this upon my mind. 

We have heard much of late of the 
new social attitude toward drunkenness. 
The modern charity worker has come 
within a few years to the point of re- 
garding the drunkard not as a criminal 
but as an invalid, as a person afflicted 
not with sin but with disease. And one 
of the most valuable constructive sug- 
gestions which have come from this new 
interpretation of this social evil, is the 
idea that society should establish hospi- 
tals for the drunkard. In his sermon on 
the Mercantile Classes, it is interesting 
to note that Parker urges that society 
ought “to found houses of cure for 
drunkenness,” and he repeats this sug- 
gestion in his sermon on the Perishing 
Classes. 

In the great work of prison reform, 
Theodore Parker anticipated all of the 
work which is now being done by our 
national and international -prison asso- 
ciations. His sermons are full of the 
idea that “our whole prison method of 
punishing crimes is a false one, that but 
little good comes of it, or can come of 
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it.” “A jail,” he says, “as a mere house 
of punishment for offense ought to have 
no place in an enlightened people. It 
ought to be a moral hospital where the 
offender is kept until he is cured.” And 
again he points out that the “jail as now 
administered is a practical teacher of 
violence and wrong,’ and he condemns 
that policy which aims “to terrify and 
subject the criminal, and not to convince, 
reform, encourage and bless him.” And 
he sums up the whole matter in his ser- 
mon on the Dangerous Classes by citing 
a wealth of statistics to prove that our 
prisons make criminals, and do not re- 
form them as they should. Remarka- 
ble also are some of the constructive 
suggestions which he makes for the im- 
provement of society’s treatment of the 
criminal. The juvenile court for. juve- 
nile offenders is considered one of the 
reforms of the last dozen years, and yet 
in Parker’s sermon on Moral Conditions 
he speaks of juvenile offenders as a 
class apart, to be treated differently from 
the other criminals who come for trial 
into our courts of law. Again, we are 
moving very rapidly today to the gen- 
eral adoption of what has come to be 
called the indeterminate sentence. This 
is already in practice in many of our re- 
_formatories, and many sociologists are 
advocating its general extension to all 
penitentiaries. Theodore Parker, sixty 
years ago, advocated just this practice, 
as is shown by his statement in his ser- 
mon on the Dangerous - Classes—“It 
seems to me that the whole method of 
keeping the criminal a definite time and 
then discharging him whether made bet- 
ter or worse is a mistake.”—A recent 
copy of THE Survey contained an inter- 
esting article describing the work of a 
new Legal Aid Society in Cleveland, 
Ohio. It was pointed out in this article 
that the secretary of this society had ad- 
vocated something never heard of be- 
fore, namely, that the state should em- 
ploy not only a prosecuting attorney for 
the people, but also a defending attor- 
ney for the accused. Most of us, I have 
no doubt, thought this a wholly novel 
idea, and yet, in Parker’s sermon on 
the Dangerous Classes, he advocates this 
very action by the state. 
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In our modern attempts to grapple 
with the social problem we are begin- 
ning to realize that wrong principles of 
taxation lie at the root of many of our 
difficulties. We are beginning to un- 
derstand that our whole policy of indi- 
rect taxation is a monstrous injustice, 
and that no reform is more imperative 
at the present time than such a readjust- 
ment of our taxes that the poor may be 
relieved of oppression, and the rich may 
be made to bear the burden which they 
can and ought to carry. The most re- 
cent illustration of the great changes 
which are taking place in men’s ideas on 
this subject is given us by the recent bud- 
get legislation in England, which is 
rightly regarded as one of the epoch- 
making events of the twentieth century. 
It is interesting to see that all of this 
matter was perfectly clear to Theodore 
Parker more than half a century ago. 
In his sermon on the Mercantile Classes 
he defines indirect taxation of every 
kind in so many words as a system of 
taxing the poor for the benefit of the 
rich, and he arraigns the mercantile 
classes in scathing terms for their sup- 
port of this system, and their unyielding 
opposition to the adoption of a system of 
direct taxation. 

Parker’s whole discussion of the prob- 
lem of poverty, to which he constantly 
gave his attention in his sermons and 
addresses, is one of amazing clearness. 
He saw the causes of poverty as few peo- 
ple even today have seen them, and he 
laid down principles for the amelioration 
of poverty as they are only just now be- 
ginning to be laid down by the leading 
social workers of our day. Thus he de- 
clared without reservation that the condi- 
tion of the poor was the fault of society, 
and not of the individuals concerned, a 
doctrine recently set forth by Edward T. 
Devine in his book entitled Misery and 
Its Causes. “The poor,” said Parker, “are 
ignorant and wretched and vicious not 
from chance, but from necessity. 

They are neglected, wronged, oppressed, 
and therefore poor. Here are 
the sons of the poor, vagrant in your 
streets and shut out by their misery 
from the culture of the age. Here are 
the daughters of the poor, cast out and 
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abandoned, training up for a life of 
shame and affliction, and coming early to 
a miserable end. Here are the poor, 
daughters and sons, excluded from the 
refining influences of modern life, and 
therefore ignorant, wretched, hungry, 
hopelessly wallowing in death. “It is not 
God’s will,’ he cries, “that the rich be 
spared and the poor die,” and he points 
out what we are beginning to see to- 
day with such despair, that there are 
millions of persons “permanently poor 
whom one year finds wanting and the 
next year leaves no better off—men who 
live, as we say, from hand to mouth, but 
whose hand and mouth are often empty.” 
The world has grown rich and refined, 
but chiefly by the efforts of those who 
thus continue poor and ignorant. “One 
cannot but think,’ he continues, “in 
view of the suffering. of others in the 
world, that most of it is the fault of 
some one.”—-And then he passes on to 
that wonderful statement in his sermon 
on the Perishing Classes, so closely par- 
allel to the equally remarkable statement 
in Dr. Devine’s Misery and Its Causes, 
wherein he declares that drunkenness 
and improvidence and vice are not the 
causes of poverty, but poverty itself the 
cause of these ills. So long, he declares, 
as there is inevitable misery like the 
present pauperism, so long as men are 
wretched and without hope, there will be 
drunkenness. Furthermore, he says, it 
must be confessed, after making due al- 
lowance, that much of the recklessness 
of the poor comes inevitably from their 
circumstances, from their despair of ever 
being comfortable except for a moment 
at atime. “Drunkenness will be com- 
mon among the outcast and miserable so 
long as poverty continues. For that con- 
tinuance it is not these perishing classes, 
but the strong that are responsible be- 
fore God.’’—Society is responsible for 
poverty and all that comes from poverty 
since “it has never seriously sought to 
prevent it, perhaps has not been con- 
scious of the fact.” And what does 
Parker declare must be done in the face 
of this stupendous problem of poverty? 
Like all wise leaders of our time, he 
speaks with scorn of the charity and phil- 
anthropy which are popular among the 
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so-called respectable classes of society. 
What we want is not charity but justice. 
“Though there is so much charity which 
alleviates the needs of poverty,” says | 
Parker, “there is little of the justice 

which removes the causes of poverty.” 
“We want,” he says again, “the justice 
which prevents the causes, and not the 
charity. which palliates the ends. So- 
ciety,” he continues, “is not Christian in 
form or spirit,’ and therefore society 
must be remade that the evils of its pres- 
ent organization may be done away with. 
“A reform in this matter will be perma- 
nent,” he declares as his basic principle 
of reform, “only. through a deeper and 
wider reform” in the social organism. 

Parker’s radical treatment of poverty 
was paralleled by an equally radical 
treatment of wealth. What could be 
more fitting even in our own day than 
such an utterance as this, drawn from his 
sermon on Moral Conditions? “I do not 
believe that the disparity now existing 
between the wealth of men has its origin: 
in human nature, and therefore is to last 
forever; I do not believe that it is just 
and right that less than one-twentieth of 
the people in the nation should own more 
than ten-twentieths of the property of 
the nation. There is a profound con- 
viction in the hearts of men that things 
are wrong, and that there must be an 
ideal right for the actual wrong.” Plain- 
ly there is a clear recognition in Parker’s 
mind that we must have a readjustment 
of the social organization in such form 
that wealth and poverty shall alike be 
abolished, and men be saved from the 
corrupting luxury of the one as well as 
from the squalid wretchedness of the 
other. 

But perhaps the most remarkable an- 
ticipation of modern. social thought 
which Theodore Parker ever offered, 
and the most truly constructive sugges- 
tion which ever came from his mind, 
was his whole treatment of the relation 
of the individual to society. We are to- 
day just emerging from an age of indi- 
vidualism which was characterized by a 
doctrine so comfortable to those who are 
prosperous and happy, that life is what 
we make it; that the individual is mas- 
ter over his environment; and that if con- 
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ditions conquer him it is because of his 
own inner weakness or depravity. To- 
day this individualism stands wholly dis- 
credited, and our best and wisest social 
thinkers are telling us that the individual 
is today made by society and not society 
by the individual; that with few excep- 
tions men are the victims of inexorable 
conditions and, therefore, that the only 
way in which to change men is to change 
the conditions which mould them. In 
the very heyday of this individualistic 
age, Theodore Parker anticipated our 
modern social thought. “Will a white 
lily grow in a common sewer; can you 
bleach linen in a tan-pit? Yes, as soon 
as you can rear a virtuous population 
under such circumstances. Go to any 
state prison in the land, and you shall 
find that seven-eighths of the convicts 
came from this perishing class, brought 
there by crimes over which they had no 
control; crimes which would have made 
you and me thieves and pirates. The 
characters of such men are made for 
them, far more than by them. There is 
no more vice, perhaps, born into that 
class; they have no more “inherited sin” 


than any other class in the land; all the 


difference, then, between the morals and 
manners of rich and poor, is the result 
of education and circumstances.” He 
divides all wrongdoers into two great 
classes. First, he says, “there are the 
foes of society—men who are criminals 
in soul, born criminals who have a bad 
nature.” This class, he points out, is 
always very small. Indeed, in the Mass- 
achusetts of his day he estimates that 
there are probably not as many as 250 
men “who by nature are incapable of at- 
taining the average morality of the race, 
not so many born foes of society, as are 
born blind or deaf.” In the second place 
—and this number includes all wrong- 
doers not included in this very small first 
class, “there are the victims of society” 
—men who go wrong “from circum- 
stances which may be ascertained, guard- 
ed against, mitigated, and at last over- 
come and removed. The causes of a 
crime lie outside of them more than in 
them. They are the victims and not the 
foes of society.’ And then he applies 
this principle to the people whom he was 
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addressing: “Take away your property, 
your home, your friends, the respect of 
respectable men; take away what you 
have received from education, intellec- 
tual, moral, and religious ; and how much 
better would the best of you be than the 
men who will tomorrow be huddled off 
to jail, for crimes committed in a dram- 
shop today? The circumstances which 
have kept you temperate, industrious, 
respectable would have made nine-tenths 
of the men in jail as good men as you 
are.’ “The best among you,” he con- 
tinues, “would have become lost to vir- 
tue if abandoned, turned out’ in child- 
hood into the streets to herd with the 
weakest of men. Somebody says there 
are organic sins in society which no- 
body is to blame for; but, by the sins 
which are organized in society, vagrant 
children are training up to become 
thieves, pirates, or marauders.” And he 
asks the eternal question, “Who is it 
that organizes these_sins?” Looking at 
the conditions amid which most people 
are forced to live, he cries out, “I won- 
der at the fewness of crimes and not 
their multitude, and I must say that if 
goodness and piety did not bear a 
greater proportion to the whole develop- 
ment of the poor than the rich, their 
crimes would be tenfold.” And if the 
individual is thus made by society, what 
is to be done for the reform of the in- 
dividual? The answer, of course, is 
inevitable. “All reform and alleviation,” 
said Parker, “must begin by mending 
men’s circumstances, though, of course, 
it must not end there. Expect no im- 
provement in men that are hungry, naked 
and cold. The removal of our ills must 
be brought about by a great change in 
the form and the spirit of society. What 
we want is the application of Christianity 
to social life, nothing else will do the 
work.” 

Such are some of the forward-looking 
sentiments and ideas of this great preach- 
er of the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The stupendous industrial civiliza- 
tion of our day, with its appalling social 
problems, had scarcely begun in his time. 
Boston, which was the field-laboratory 
of his investigations, was almost a vil- 
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lage as compared with the cities of this 
age. It is almost amusing, to find him, 
in one of his public addresses, express- 
ing his horror at the congestion which 
made. it possible for thirty-seven persons 
to live together under a single roof. But 
he saw, with the clear vision of the true 
prophet, the problems which were inex- 
tricably involved in the industrial devel- 
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opments of which he'saw the beginnings ; 
and more than any other man of his 
time, perhaps, he formulated the solu- 
tions which only today are slowly finding 
general acceptance. Parker’s works, 
now given to the world in the beautiful 
and definitive Centenary Edition, are 
deserving of the careful study of every 
student of the modern social problem. 
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The question “how to save girls who 
have fallen” shows forth in its phrasing 
three, interesting, useful, and withal ex- 
asperating tendencies of the human 
mind—the tendencies to use stock ideas, 
to overemphasize acquired ideas, and to 
substitute types for class-ideas. To our 
own very human minds, as we read the 
phrase, the words are a settled euphem- 
ism for a problem too terrible to state 
literally. To us a “fallen woman” or a 
“bad girl” is one whose whole nature is 
warped and unlovely; her desires are 
merged into one desire and that an uncon- 
trolled perversion of a sacred function; 
her interests are similarly simple, every- 
thing feeds her self-gratification; she can 
never take up the natural life of varied 
impulse and interest, of unselfish affec- 
tion and activity. To “save” such a per- 


son means to draw her soul by repentance 
from the awful eternal consequences of 
her wicked way of life. 

Yet the words themselves convey no 
such dread thoughts. To save a child 
which has fallen, merely means to pick it 
up, give it necessary restoratives if it is 
stunned or weakened, and put it into the 
care of someone who understands such 
cases—a good doctor or nurse or mother. 

The dire meanings which we read into 
the gentle, kindly words of this title, 
come to us from our racial experience. 
We have seized upon this phrase to rep- 
resent a stock idea created by our racial 
need. The human race needed to abhor 
sexual irregularity in women. The ra- 
tional judgment of strong individual 
leaders became the acquired ideas of the 
average mind and quickly swelled into 
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The picture shows the quadrangle and some of the buildings of the New York State Training School 
for Girls at Hudson, with a glimpse of the Hudson river and the hills beyond. 


unreasoned prejudice. 

First one typical phrase and then an- 
other, through history, has been used to 
express the racial dread of women who 
misuse their organs of reproduction. 
This modern phrase, ‘fallen woman,” re- 
placed the brutal “harlot” and “wanton” 
of an earlier generation. It is our in- 
heritance from loving hearts, smitten 
with pity for the sufferings of others, 
who first suspected that a “harlot” might 
not be “wanton.” She might not have 
chosen her course. Perhaps she had only 
slipped and “fallen.” They would try to 
“save” her. Having no scientific habit 
of thought or observation, they acted 
upon their own impressions and conclu- 
sions as to the causes of her errancy, and 
they tried the only means of reclamation 
which occurred to them. 

But the public mind remained the 
same, and “fallen woman” speedily came 
to mean exactly what the harsher words 
had meant before it. The phrase ex- 
pressed a type, a necessary stock idea. 
To its originators it expressed merely 
a class. But the average human mind 
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always tends to reduce each class to a 
type. The type is a convenience. It is 
never an accurate picture, and can be use- 
ful only to its possessor, never to its ob- 
ject. Of course, no human creature ever 
becomes a type. A man by becoming a 
clergyman does not thereby throw off all 
characteristics but those which distin- 
guish clergymen from others, (though his 
flock inevitably expect it of him) ; a wom- 
an who writes is not therefore precluded 
from a capacity to sew and cook, (aston- 
ished though her friends always are that 
she is not!) Yet we habitually observe 
classes and immediately think of them 
as castes; the class idea promptly be- 
comes a type, represented by a phrase— 
such as “the fallen woman,” the ‘bad 
girl.” But the conception does not fit a 
piece of human nature. It describes a 
type. It is merely such a thing as we 
create always in our minds when we wish 
for our own convenience to represent a 
class. 

It is almost world-old, it is certainly 
as old as civilization, this race-created 
notion that girls who have gone wrong 
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cannot be brought right. Common ex- 
perience has disproved it innumerable 
times for each generation. Yet the no- 
tion still lingers in the general mind. 
As a matter of fact, ever since monoga- 
my became the accepted ideal of our 
portion of the globe, a large proportion 
of “fallen” girls have every year been 
safely married, become mothers quite as 
good as the ordinary, and had husbands 
quite as faithful as the husbands of their 
neighbors. Yet most men, especially 
policemen and police justices, have a 
customary and unquestioning conviction 
that “fallen” girls are saturated with the 
consequence of their sexual misuse and 
"cannot be penetrated with other interests. 

This is largely because a certain pro- 
portion of such girls do slip into habitual 
misbehavior. And they are the portion 
most conspicuous to policemen and police 
justices and to many other men, for it is 
these girls who become permanent mem- 
bers of a class which no man honors but 
many men use. This is the class which 
is distinct and picturesque, and upon it 
the old idea persists as a type. Strong 
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men, individual leaders of long past gen- 
erations, gradually created this type-idea, 
in trying to instruct and protect the 
women of their own families. Well- 
guarded, domestic, innocent women fol- 
lowing these leaders adopted it and in 
them it became an unreasoning prejudice, 
because they were wholly ignorant of 
the actual creature whose existence gave 
rise to the idea which created the type. 
In days when almost all men were in- 
continent, innocent women needed out- 
ward show of protection, and seldom had 
in themselves the hardy temperament nec- 
essary to moving about freely. But in 
our generation, so many men have high 
standards of honor and continence that 
they enforce a public show of their stand- 
ards upon almost all men. These men 
thus constitute a public guard for women 
and their presence has created a public 
conduct which makes it possible for 
women to go about alone uninjured and 
unsuspected. Consequently, many well- 
guarded, domestic and innocent women 
are able to become informed by their 
own observation about the actual “fallen 
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girl.’ These women now reject the 
type, not because the basic idea is wrong, 
but because in educational work one 
must not think in types at all; one must 
think in human terms of human indi- 
viduals. The stock idea, however, which 
created the type, is, so far as it goes, 
right; it springs from a racial need, to 
wit: wherever women permit their bodies 
to be used for the purposeless exercise 
of the reproductive function, there life 
for the advancement of the race be- 
comes impossible. Of course, if we are 
to have happy, serene homes where boys 
can grow up well-protected and trained 
to an increasingly better manhood than 
their fathers’, and where girls can 
develop safely, then women must keep 
their bodies for motherhood, and for 
motherhood protected by all devisable 
safeguards from the possibility of a hus- 
band’s defection and a father’s disap- 
pearance; protected, too, from the moth- 
ers own possible restlessness and de- 
sertion. A girl must remain a virgin 
until she becomes a wife. She must be 
made to abhor any other thought. She 
must realize that if she does not remain 
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pure, she is no longer in the company 
of valuable women. She has fallen and 
become unfit for her proper uses, unfit 
for honor and praise. Hence the op- 
posed types of the Pure and the Sinful. 
Hence, the lurid color given to the type 
of a “bad woman.” The race could 
never have advanced without this belief. 
It is absolutely essential to our life. It 
is herein absolutely right. The difficulty 
of it for our present purpose is that it in 
no way helps to solve the question of 
what can be done for the girl who has 
failed, for any cause, to remain unspot- 
ted, or who is on the path to failure. 
Our question is how to save girls. This 
is an educational, individual question— 
not a racial need. 

The conventional conception not only 
does not help to solve this question, but 
it confuses the minds of those who are 
sincerely trying to solve it. This trouble- 
some fact was shown plainly when the 
conclusions which form the bulk of this 
article were presented (in much these 
same words) to two or three hundred 
workers in charities and correction. To 
the men in the audience the aspect pre- 
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sented and the explanation given, appar- 
ently seemed wholly new—almost revolu- 
tionary. To the women they seemed fa- 
miliar, but until then unspoken and even 
unthought. Yet everyone felt the view 
to be valid. The tyranny of phrases and 
of types—of “stock ideas’’-—had been 
upon them all until then—not from 
choice or perversity, not from annoyance 
or cold-heartedness, but because of the 
power of racial ideas when they express 
a racial need, though never so grossly 
and stupidly. 

This stock idea had sprung from racial 
need. Society's demand had impressed 
itself upon the common mind. 

Society, however, following merely 
the racial instinct of self-preservation, 
considers only consequences, and seeks 
prevention. It does not interest itself in 
causes and cures. The cause and the 
cure are of interest to individuals who 
have suffered, or to other individuals who 
have pitied their sufferings, and to others 
still who see that the race will not reach 
final prevention except by the study of 
causes and the devising of cures. But 
causes and cures are not discerned by 
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instinct—studying and devising are done 
by the mind. 

We must observe and think if we 
would save girls. First we must observe 
the causes of wrong-doing. 

Definitions of crime and wrong-doing 
have always been made in the interests 
of society as a whole, entirely on the 
basis of consequences to society. Pros- 
titution has been deeply condemned be- 
cause of its ill effect upon the develop- 
ment of the race: Ethically, this and all 
other lapses from sexual rectitude are 


regarded with the extremest abhorrence. - 


Legally, it has never been brought within 
the same ban as murder and theft be- 
cause the harm it does is not immediate 
and obvious. When murder or theft is 
committed, the persons harmed object 
always and openly. It is not so with 
sex-abuse: here the harm is gradual and 
often remote, while the injured persons, 
the man, the woman and the possible 
child, are not able to understand their 
own injury. But society in the long run 
understands, and classes these injuries as 
first of all in moral offence. 

Murder is caused by anger in one form 
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or another (such as jealousy, envy and 
the like). Anger, natural as it is, plays 
no essential part in the development of 
the race. It is merely a result of the 
irritation of an ignorant mind incapable 
of comprehending and controlling its en- 
vironment. Theft, however, is caused 
by the desire to have what you have not. 
This is an entirely normal, useful and 
permanent instinct, the instinct to acqui- 
sition, the instinct which leads our race on 
into increasing development. It becomes 
wrong objectively only when it fixes it- 
self upon possessions which have already 
been acquired by someone else. Though 
normal, and necessary to the development 
of our race, it is not essential to the per- 
petuation of the race any more than mur- 
der is. It is different from murder again, 
in being uni-personal. Murder is bi- 
personal. It involves two, the murderer 
and his victim. Theft involves another 
person only indirectly. So far as the 
thief goes, he might much prefer not hav- 
ing any owner to the goods which he 
steals. His acquisitiveness would have 
fuller exercise without the interference 
of any other person. 
August 6, 1910. 


Prostitution, along with nearly all the 
other misuses of sex power, is not 
caused, like theft, by a mental condition 
or, even like murder, by an emotional 
condition. It is caused by a purely phys- 
ical condition. The instinct of repro- 
duction lies wholly in the nerves, not in 
the mind. In this it is akin to hunger, not. 
to anger. But unlike hunger, it requires 
not a thing but a person to appease it, 
and unlike hunger its appeasement is not 
necessary to the life or even to the health 
of the individual. But this instinct is 
essential to the perpetuation of the race, 
and unlike anything else it is tri-personal. 
It involves man, woman and child in 
one blessing or one curse. 

To the race, then, and to society as 
its unconscious mouthpiece, prostitution 
or anything like it is a vital offense, be- 
cause of its terrible consequences. To 
the individual, using it as a gratification 
or a livelihood, it seems a mere matter 
of course, a necessity, because of its 
natural cause. What then is society go- 
ing to do about it? How get rid of the 
intolerable consequences in a girl of a 
purely natural and necessary instinct? 
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How can she be cured and saved from 
continuance in her mistake? A murderer 
may be cured by learning pity<and self- 
control. A thief may be cured by. learn- 
ing respect for the rights of others. The 
one mends his emotions, the other mends 
his mind. But if either is saturated with 
a craving for the act itself, then he can- 
not'be cured. But an immoral girl— 
can her instinct be restored to its right- 
ful use? Are not her emotions and her 
mind wholly perverted? 

To each of these questions we can an- 
swer no. Physically her instincts are 
not perverted until she has been,in such 
life for at least six or eight years, and 
even then if she is under twenty she often 
has. remained physically healthy. As 
for her mind and emotions, in almost 
every girl the falling is purely physical, 
simply an excitation of the nerves. No 
love or personal passion is usually in- 
volved, and no thought of any kind. 
There is never any prevision. If she 
foresaw she would withstand. 

Unlike a boy, a girl has no insistent 
physical impulse which urges to sexu- 
ality. She has general vague nerve sen- 
sations in the presence of sensuous men 
which appear to her to be emotions, 
rather than sensations originating mere- 
ly in her nerves. When these nerves 
have been aroused by exciting physical 
stimuli, she becomes a passive agent. 
When an insistent, active appetite or 
craving exists in a girl, it is produced 
by experience, by over-excitation, phys- 
ical or mental, or by some abnormal 
physical formation. The normal physical 
condition of a young girl is quiescent. 
Rapid approach produces only shrinking. 
Gradual approach, however, will over- 
come any unprotected young girl. She 
has not chosen, she has merely fallen. 

Here and there an exceptional girl 
proves to be well guarded by a specially 
resistant nervous system. But to wait 
for proof is to risk failure. The risk is 
too great. Every girl, to be safe, must 
be protected by strong ideals, non-selfish 
interests, and agreeable, wholesome 
pleasures. In addition to these she needs 
watchful surveillance ; in default of them, 
she must have strict surveillance. The 
course of nature leads only to one end, 
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a simple act with strange sad conse- 
quences. 

The act. was not mental, it does not 
“touch her psychologically,” as we say, 
and she has no conception at all of the 
dire consequences which make her acts 
so abhorrent to us: She is interested in 
the easy irresponsibility, the ready money 
and the various amusements offered. 
This is all she can see when she is young. 
If she keeps on, she becomes a permanent 
member of a dishonored class. She is 
increasingly unhappy and dies early. But 
she need not go on. 

Certainly the obvious probabilities are 
that a girl with health good and instincts 
unperverted can be saved from the elabo- 
rate consequences of a brief delinquency. 
In fact the training schools have observed 
and thought, studied and devised, until 
they do know what can be done to turn 
a girl away from habits and interests 
which have led her, or will presently 
lead her, into sexual irregularity. Train- 
ing schools have actually learned to cure 
the fault and establish the habits. They 
began by seeking to know the real causes 
of her mistakes, to learn the nature of 
her psychological and physical life, and 
to judge from them how to turn her at- 
tention toward wholesome interests and 
enlist her loyalty for them. 

The training of girls in public insti- 
tutions has up to our own time been de- 
cidedly disheartening. Institution offi- 
cers, judges and policemen, and the out- 
side world as well, all were accustomed 
to say “work with boys is very satisfac- 
tory, but girls are discouraging. You 
cannot seem to get hold of a girl when 
once she has gone wrong.” Girls seemed 
to go wrong all over, they apparently 
went to pieces, and people believed that 
there was no material left in them to re- 
form. With a girl they thought it was 
“once a failure, always a failure.”” What 
do we mean by failure? We mean fail- 
ure to cure the fault which got the child 
into trouble and sent it to an institution. 
We mean failure to establish habits which 
make the child lead the life of ordinary 
people afterward. 

First then, what are a girl’s special 
mistakes and their causes? How are 
they different from a boy’s? 
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Boys are committed to public guard- 
ianship for a great variety of misdeeds— 
“murder,” “assault,” “theft,” “larceny,” 
“forgery,” “malicious mischief,” “drunk- 
enness,” “improper guardianship,” “trou- 
blesome child,” etc., but practically never 
for sexual sins. 

Girls are committed—girls of twelve 
to sixteen—for “prostitution,” “associat- 
ing with vicious persons,” “disorderly 
conduct,” “improper guardianship,” “un- 
manageable child,” but very seldom for 
theft or any other crime, or for drunk- 
enness. Out of 134 girls, all between 
twelve and sixteen years old, committed 
to the New York Training School for 
Girls last year, four were sent for theft 
and one for forgery. Four of these cases 
_ were sexually irregular, only one did the 
theft for its own sake. In four years 
but one has been committed for drunken- 
ness. 

That is to say, what society has most 
tc dread and reprobate in a boy is crime; 
what it has to dread in a girl is sexual 
irregularity. When we say we failed 
with a boy, we mean that he became a 
criminal or a drunkard in spite of our 
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efforts. When we say we failed with a 
girl, we mean she became a prostitute or 
led an irregular sexual life of some sort. 
Very few “bad girls” are inclined to 
crime. Most bad boys are inclined to 
sexual irregularity, but we do not count 
that as failure. Thus it is true that girls 
are different from boys, their tendencies 
are different and moreover our ideal for 
girls is different from our ideal for boys. 

Our chief task and aim, then, with de- 
linquent girls is to protect them from the 
natural consequences of being girls. Con- 
sider what a girl is. 

A girl wants to go about carelessly, 
thinking only of herself, just as a boy. 
does. But the special feature of a girl’s 
physical construction is such that she can- 
not go carelessly and unguardedly among 
lex and self-indulgent men without their 
making her very soon physically subject 
to them. So there scarcely is a woman 
criminal who is not also of a loose life. 
The men criminals are, of course, all 
loose-lived too; but we never count that, 
for consequences in them are not immedi- 
ate and glaringly social—they are merely 
such things as disease, weakened will, and 
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the like. On the other hand many loose- 
lived women are not criminals at all. 
This fact about girls, the guardians of 
public order are beginning to realize. The 
police are more and more frequently ar- 
resting, magistrates are more and more 
willingly committing girls who are merely 


“disobedient” or “likely to become im-- 


moral’. They are realizing that for a 
girl, prevention is emphatically the best 
cure, the kindest course. They no longer 
think it a stigma on a girl to be taken 
away from parents who are allowing her 
te run wild. 
Why is our ideal for girls so different 
from our ideal for boys? Why do we 
_ dread and reprobate so intensely the only 
sin to which girls are very prone, and 
pass it over so without comment in a boy? 
‘We do it because the race instinct has 
not yet discerned those finer issues which 
must be reached by following the ideal of 
continence in men. On this matter the 
strong individual judgments of the think- 
ing leaders have not yet become the 
more aroused prejudices of the mass who 
follow but do not think. Meanwhile, our 
acquired ideal for girls is right and must 
be preserved. 
Herein then we see the cause of former 
failures. People believed that girls were 
wrong by choice and volition, or that at 
least their moral natures led them into 
evil. This was true of boys, why not 
then of girls? They did not consider the 
wide difference in causes between the two 
sorts of offense. Looking at the conse- 
quences, at the outside social aspect, and 
seeing it to be so evil, men have concluded 
that the inner personal state must be cor- 
respondingly vicious. _Well-meaning 
men—unable because they were men, to 
understand—and safe, protected women 
—unable because they were ignorant— 
have guessed wrong. They have guessed 
that a bad result must have a bad cause. 
Not at all! A baby may wreck a rail- 
road train and not be even naughty. 
‘Choice—volition—must enter into a 
wrong deed before the doer can be called 
wicked. A person must intend not only 
his act, but the consequences of his act be- 
fore he can be held accountable. Herein, 
as I said, lies the reason for former fail- 
ures in the training of delinquent girls. 
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They were supposed to be themselves as 
immoral as the consequences of their acts. 
Naturally, when their inner condition was 
so little understood, attempts to alter it 
failed. These girls are generally silly 
and ignorant; if they were not they 
would not get into trouble. They are 
usually vulgar, stupid, and weak-willed, 
cften very selfish and untruthful, but they 
are seldom in a serious condition morally. 
Very few of them are malicious, or even 
defiant; they seldom have any desire to 
be mischievous or to do harm of any 
serious sort to any one. They are not 
perverted—they are stunted. They 
have measureless capacities for enthusi- 
asm, aspiration and admiration. Per- 
son-worship is native to them, as it is 
to all young girls. They wish to attach 
themselves and to give loyal allegiance 
to someone whom they can admire and 
love. 

The fact is that fully nine-tenths of 
the girls committed to the New York 
Training School and similar schools are 
without any mental bias in favor of a 
crooked life. They are untouched emo- 
tionally and mentally; physically they 
can usually be made healthy. They 
merely need to forget, to gain interests, 
ambitions and enthusiasms, and to learn 
how to live well. They have been neg- 
lected and left unprotected. They are 
very ignorant. What seems to the 
judges brazen indifference toward the 
enormity of their conduct is oftenest the 
utter ignorance of a child. What can a 
little girl of twelve understand of causes 
aud consequences ? 

Present success in setting girls right 
comes from understanding that what 
they need is not regeneration, but merely 
enlightenment and direction, assistance 
and good example and encouragement. 
They need only to be steadied, taught, 
strengthened, made more sensitive and 
waked up mentally, given the wish for 
imagination and conscience. 

At a school they are cared for and 
taught to care for themselves ; to control 
themselves and to work hard. The 
school protects them and teaches them 
how and why to protect themselves, and 
is able in most cases to see to it that 
when they leave they go to some better 
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protection than they had before. A 
number of them marry while they are 
still in charge, or soon after they leave. 
So a life made as normal as possible, 
presenting at every turn the aspect and 
ideals of a healthy, useful, active, sen- 
sible home usually fills a young girl’s 
mind so full in eighteen months that she 
has little available space for old memo- 
ries. Subconscious reflex actions have 
begun to be established on so many 
fresh lines, while the old lines are 
neglected, that reactions seldom  en- 
sue upon the old associations. Practic- 
ally she has forgotten how she used to 
Eehave and feel. She could tell you, 
perhaps, if your asking prompted her to 
confidence, but it would be like reading 
old letters; at most, the memory is ex- 
ceedingly inaccurate. Often a girl re- 
members her old surroundings ideally, 
affectionately, uncritically, and com- 
plains that she wants to go back and be 
happy. Then some other girl suggests 
to the matron that it would be “a good 
thing to let her go home, the way 
I did, and find out how different it really 
is.” Often, too, when the girls about to 
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leave are given the bundles of clothes 
which they wore when they entered, they 
deny them, declaring with sincerity that 
they had real nice clothes when they 
came. This is not surprising. We all 
forget our old selves. These girls cer- 
tainly do forget with the extraordinary 
rapidity of children. 

This is a familiar enough phenomenon 
to us all and is not confined to children. 
Think of your acquaintance who hoped 
passionately for the love of some special 
girl, three years ago; and she refused 
him. You happened to be thrown in his 
intimate companionship then. He con- 
fided it all to you. You remember 
vividly his deep disappointment, his ir- 


reparable loss. You have not heard 
about him since. Yesterday you met 
him again. The old remembrance of the 


broken heart rose to you. It is your, 
only association with him and you could 
hardly speak to him with ordinary cheer- 
fulness. But he has. acquired many as- 
sociations with himself since then. He 
remembered only that he used-to be fond 
of you. He forgets that he: ever told 
you his secrets. He asks you home to 
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see his wife and child. Probably the old 
love looks to him now like mere fool- 
ishness. 

In this same way, evil deeds, though 
they make a deep impression on those 
who see them as separate objectionable 
acts, may well become mere blurred 
memories to him who committed them, 
whether he ceases to do such things 
thereafter, or goes right on with more 
of the same sort. 

So the girls in a good training school 
forget, and rebuild themselves. Gradu- 
ally the “brazen indifference” which was 
ignorance, and the “boldness” which was 
stupidity, disappear. A new sensitive- 
ness develops ; shame and modesty spring 
up. Vulgarity and protanity hurt them, 
and they hate to be asked to speak of 
their former lives. 


Yet very little need be said to them 


about general morality and perhaps noth- 
ing at all about sex morality by the of- 
ficers.. The emphasis is to be laid on 
conduct and upon the Golden Rule. 
There is no need of theoretic methods or 
special devices, or of trying to find new 
and interesting things for the girls to 
do. They will learn the interest in nec- 
essary things. They will find out how to 
be enthusiastic over hard work and zeal- 
ous in drudgery. They can enjoy the 
simple hearty pleasures which will always 
be possible for them. 

Red ribbons, white ribbons, and blue 
ribbons are useful to mark three stages 
of effort and success. But there should 
be no separation of the best girls from 
the ordinary ones. They must all learn 
to live with all kinds, except the really 
objectionable, anti-social ones. These do 
best in a cottage by themselves until they 
learn to behave socially. 

In such a natural, wholesome life the 
method of discipline generally deemed 
successful with boys does not succeed. 
Keen competition, military procedure, 
sharp distinctions, rough-and-ready kind- 
liness seem to create a hearty, lively, un- 
troubled life among boys, I believe. But 
keen competition commonly makes the 
successful girls conceited, and the unsuc- 
cessful lazy or discouraged. Military 
procedure fails to reach the many differ- 
ing moods of girls, with their complex 
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causes. Sharp distinctions outrage the 
girls’ delicate perceptions, and rough and 
ready treatment drives the finer natures 
back upon themselves and coarsens the 
coarser natures. 

For girls are different from boys. 
When they go into anything they do seem 
to go all over. Every faculty and func- 
tion is affected by it. Boys are compli- 
cated and discontinuous, it seems. Girls 
are intricate and intercontinuous. As 
one writer says, “men’s natures are in- 
tensive, women’s are extensive.” Owing 
apparently, to the sensitive intercom- 
munication of all parts of the feminine 
nervous system, a woman’s whole nature 
is more completely swayed than a man’s 
by influential experiences. She cries 
more easily under excitement, for in- 
stance, and she loses her nerve in a con- 
troversy, but she has extraordinary 
power of personal devotion. Therefore, 
just as she is more completely over- 
whelmed by the results of a mistaken 
step, so is she more completely captured 
by the results of good opportunities, 
right acts, and purposes roused to ex- 
cellent ends. Set a girl on the right road, 
get her enthusiasms thoroughly enlisted 
toward good conduct and she adopts the 
idea complete. As they say at the New 
York school, “when she begins to go 
right, she goes all over.” For a girl 
cares more than a boy what other people 
think of her, and she is very much more 
ready to shape her conduct to suit them. 
She is nothing like so constructive as a 
boy—she seldom has a series of inner 
impulses which engender schemes in 
which she is independently absorbed. 

For competition then, it is well to sub- 
stitute a strict minimum standard of be- 
havior for all, and an additional personal 
standard for each, according to her ca- 
pacity for appreciation. Begin where 
each one is, and get her ambitious, if one 
can, to make an improvement on that. 

For military procedure one substi- 
tutes domestic system, mutual conveni- 
ence and special duties for each indi- 
vidual suited to her development. To 
be allowed to keep a doll and care for 
her, “as long as you behave so as to be 
a good example to her,” is a strong in- 
centive to many a girl and not always to 
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such very little girls either. The power 
of a mere voice, too, over girls is 
magical. A sincere, firm voice wins them. 
A hard voice sets them naughty. This, 
I fancy, is the same with boys, though 
scarcely to the same degree. 

For sharp distinctions one substitutes 
nice dicriminations so far as possible, 
recognizing the good in opposites and 
rejecting the useless and harmful even 
when it is combined with top-notch at- 
tainments in special directions. 

For rough and ready kindliness one 
aims to substitute sympathetic recogni- 
tion of personal and individual qualities 
and failings. One seeks the point of con- 
tact and starts from there. 

To enforce such discipline as this with 
firrnness and good sense, avoiding the 
weak indetermination of sentimental 
sympathy, requires a corps of women su- 
perior in personal quality and acumen to 
anything that the girls themselves are 
likely ever to attain. It is not enough 
to set over them women as well-behaved 
and sensible as we expect the girls to be. 
They must be as well-behaved as the 
girls should desire to be, and they must 
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be so sensible as to be able to disentangle 
problems about fitting the girls’ indi- 
vidual natures to practical needs and is- 
sties, such as the girl herself could never 
work out. “He who knows A B, can 
teach him who knows only A” may be 
true in mechanics, but is not true in con- 
duct. 

In the few years since the New York 
school was started, many such women 
have been secured who understand that 
most girls who go wrong have not chos- 
en the way, but, being without protec- 
tion, have wandered off, with the inevit- 
able result; and who understand that 
sensible treatment can get them back in 
nearly all cases outside of the few patho- 
logical ones. The work needs more and 
more such women, and it deserves the 
consideration of all women who are free 
to give their energies and thought and 
good will to a very interesting and satis- 
factory enterprise, difficult and exacting, 
but full of gratifications. It is work 
which a college-bred woman will find as 
interesting and important as settlement 
work. 

How well 


the method succeeds is 
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shown by the fact that the upper officers 
and many matrons and teachers in such 
a school receive frequent letters and 
visits from the graduates, who look on 
the school as the best and surest thing 
in their lives and they bring their hus- 
bands when they can to see the place 
that did so much for them. The New 
York school knows where nine-tenths of 
its graduated girls are living, and knows 
that these are almost all doing about as 
well as their neighbors, while many are 
above the average. 

We are thus justified in believing that 
the effort to save fallen girls is no long- 
er a necessary failure. Success is in a 
high degree possible. Faults can be 
cured and the girls can establish habits 
which make them able and glad to live 
the life of ordinary people. To send a 
girl to a good: school during her young 
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years is much better than to put her on 
probation in the old surroundings with 


the same inadequate parents or guardians. « 
In fact the way to save a girl is ina , 


very definite sense to save her from her- 
self. 
tect her physically in her growing years 
—nothing can take the place of this. 
Meanwhile give her interests, occupa- 
tions and ideals, ambitions and loyalties 
that will be worth following all her life. 
Then trust her woman’s nature for the 
rest. Few girls so provided will need 
saving after they are twenty. In the 


cases where grown girls do “fall” in any: 
“walk of life, it is usually clear that while . 


they were perhaps outwardly protected 
during their young years, yet in all the 
intimate. ways they were. neglected or 
misled. 


THE BUFFALO SEMINAR’ 


RICHARD WILSON BOYNTON 


An interesting piece of social’ work 
was done in Buffalo last winter—a social 
study of Buffalo, its conditions and 
needs, by means of an informal union 
of four churches in what was called the 
Seminar. 

During the previous winter a group of 
social workers and others selected for 
some special fitness had met sunday 
noons at Westminster Church under the 
leadership of the minister, Rev. Samuel 
Van Vranken Holmes, for a study of the 
social teachings of Jesus in the light of 
present day problems. Christ’s. con- 
ceptions of the family, the state, of 
wealth and poverty, of pleasure and lux- 
ury, of social reconstruction and the 
coming kingdom of God, were. consid- 
ered from various standpoints, such as 
socialism, philosophic anarchism, and a 
modified competitivism. Interest. was 
keen and of the membership of about 
thirty practically all attended every ses- 
sion. The college seminar plan of per- 


This article was written at the request of a 
committee of the Seminar, though no one but 
the writer is to be held responsible for any state- 
ment contained -in it. 


sonal investigation of problems was fol- 
lowed so far as practicable, and the re- 
sults obtained, though not conclusive, 
were felt to be of distinct value. 

It was thought by those most active 
in this smaller group that a wider scope 
and much greater effectiveness could be 
given the work if done on a larger scale. 
Accordingly, a self-constituted commit- 
tee met last fall and planned a series of 
meetings to be held twice monthly on 
Tuesday evenings during the winter. A 
selected. list of one hundred and fifty 
names, for the most part though not ex- 
clusively taken from the four churches 
représented in the former group, was 
made the basis for membership, which 
was by invitation. In addition to social 
workers, both volunteer and professional, 
the list included a large proportion of 
men and women of such standing and 
influence in the community that either 
their opinions were worth having, or 
were worth trying to shape by the body 
of facts which it was hoped to present. 
Most of those invited responded favor- 
ably, and the attendance throughout the 
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sessions of the Seminar averaged above 
ninety. 

The scope of the work attempted may 
best be shown by the program, an out- 
line of which follows: 


1. Discussion of map showing the distri- 
bution of races and religions, and the loca- 
tion of railroads and factories, of parks and 
playgrounds, of settlements and _ missions, 
of saloons, etc. ; 

2. Education: Public, parochial, technical 
and night schools. 

3. Recreation: Social clubs, saloons, cheap 
theatres, parks, playgrounds, etc. 

4. The Poles: Their occupations, wages, 
housing, standards of living, citizenship, etc. 

5. Other nationalities: The Germans, Ital- 
ians, Syrians, Greeks, etc. 

6. Labor of women and children. 

7. Labor in mercantile establishments: 
Wages, hours, welfare work, sweatshops, etc. 

8. Labor in factories: Wages, hours, acci- 
dents, occupational diseases, etc. 

9. Local labor unions: What they stand 
for, and what they are doing. 

10. The decencies which a laborer’s wage 
in Buffalo forbids.* 

11. The forces which make for Americani- 
zation and the forces which hamper it. 

12. The church as a social factor in Buf- 
falo. 


Generally a single evening was devoted 
to a topic, though some, like education 
and the labor of women and children, 
required two. For want of time at the 
end the last two subjects were omitted ; 
they will probably form the nucleus of 
another year’s program. 

Each topic was entrusted to a group 
of from ten to twenty persons for inves- 
tigation and report. The group leaders 
were chosen by the central committee, 
members being assigned to groups ac- 
cording to their preference as expressed 
at the first meeting. The leaders planned 
their campaigns and assigned duties to 
their assistants, who visited, observed 
and inspected the schools, theaters, dance 
halls, foreign colonies, stores, shops and 
factories selected for study. The force 
of the Charity Organization Society and 
the residents of the various settlements 
rendered conspicuous service in the in- 
vestigations. Each group worked hard, 
and fairly covered its field, so far as 
Buffalo was concerned. In some cases 
expert help was drawn upon and com- 
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parison made with conditions elsewhere. 
Several:. times specialists in the field 
under discussion attended the meeting 
and gave testimony, as when the city su- 
perintendent of education asked for the 
privilege of coming to answer what he 
conceived to be an attack on the public 
school system, or a representative of the 
New York Association for Labor Legis- 
lation spoke from a wide knowledge of 
labor conditions and industrial accidents. 

The reports at each meeting of the 
Seminar were made either by the chair- 
man or by selected members. of the 
group, often three or four presenting dif- 
ferent phases of a complicated subject. 
Once or twice a committee submitted a 
printed syllabus as a help to clearness 
and point. Forty minutes were allowed 
for the presentation, and this time-limit 
was rigidly enforced by the chairman, 
Dr. Holmes. An hour and twenty min- 
utes then remained for general discus- 
sion, which was often lively and usually 
informing. The occupations of the 
group leaders, who directed the work, 
are significant: Several were business 
men, one a member of the City Council, 
another a former settlement resident, 
two were professional and a number vol- 
unteer social workers, and two clergy- 
men of different denominations. 

As to the results accomplished, it was 
understood from the beginning that no 
propaganda of any kind was to be at- 
tempted, the aim being to get at existing 
facts. These might become a basis for 
individual action, but the Seminar was 
composed of too heterogeneous elements 
to hope to agree on any line of practical 
policy. Its object was the generation of 
light, not of heat. In this it measurably 
succeeded. With a minimum of theory, 
the actual social situation in Buffalo was 
made to stand out clearly. In general 
the situation proved to be hopeful though 
not without its depressing shadows. 
There is a great lack of recreational fa- 
cilities outside of cheap theaters and 
moving picture shows, though a begin- 
ning has been made in playgrounds and 
convenient small parks for the people. 
There is also a pronounced want of tech- 
nical education, especially in the lower 
grades of the schools. As a whole the 
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schools are efficient, though conservative- 
ly administered, and with overcrowding 
in some quarters, notably in the paro- 
chial schools where a few teachers were 
found not familiar with the English lan- 
guage. 

It cannot be said that the Seminar ap- 
peared to come any nearer to agreement 
as to how to attack the problems en- 
countered at the end of the year than it 
was at the beginning. Much of the in- 
vestigating was done by amateurs and, 
though painstaking and honest, it was 
not in all cases acceptable to the concerns 
investigated. But a full hearing - was 

given to both sides in such cases, and 
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the members drew their own conclusions. 
A tendency revealed itself for the busi- 
ness men and thé social workers to draw 
apart into opposite camps, the one em- 
phasizing the practical necessities of the 
situation and the other its more ideal 
requirements. Comparatively little ad- 
vocacy of universal panaceas, like so- 
cialism, was in evidence, though there 
was a tinge of this in several of the dis- 
cussions, especially that on wages. 

On the whole the Buffalo Seminar 
proved itself an illuminating and profit- 
able experiment, which is commended 
to the imitation of other similar indus- 
trial communities. 


DON’TS FOR HOUSING REFORMERS’ 


LAWRENCE VEILLER 


Don’t let your city become a city of 
tenements. . Keep it a city of homes. 

Don’t imagine theré is no necessity for 
action because conditions in your city are 
not as bad as they are elsewhere. 

Don’t build a model tenement until you 
have secured a model housing law. 

Don’t attempt to legislate first and in- 
vestigate afterwards. 

Don’t permit any new houses to be 
built that do not have adequate light and 
ventilation and proper sanitation. 

Don’t legislate merely for the present. 

Don’t permit the growth of new slums. 
Prevention is better than cure. 

Don’t urge that all new houses shall be 
fireproof. 

Don’t permit the occupancy of new 
houses if built in violation of law. 

Don’t lightly give discretionary power 
to the officials who enforce your housing 
laws. 

Don’t urge the creation of a Tenement 
House Department, unless you have more 
than 25,000 tenement houses. 

Don’t complain of the enforcing au- 
thorities until you are familiar with their 
methods of administration. 

Don’t tolerate cellar dwellings. 

Don’t let the poor be denied a liberal 
supply of water in their homes. 

Don’t permit houses unfit for human 

1This is the final chapter of Housing Reform, by 
Lawrence Veiller, a Russell Sage Foundation pub- 
lication. New York, 1910 213. 


mail of Charities Publication Committee, 
Bast 22nd street, New York, postpaid, $1.25. 
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habitation to be occupied. 

Don’t urge at first the reconstruction 
of the older houses. Let this wait until 
after other things have been done. 

Don’t permit privies to exist in any 
city. Compel their removal. 

Don’t urge the destruction of unsani- 
tary buildings. Keep them empty if they 
are not fit for human habitation. 

Don’t tolerate the lodger evil. 
in the bud. 

Don’t take up minor matters, but at- 
tack the worst evils first. ~ 

Don’t allow the enforcement of hous- 
ing laws to be nullified by politicians. 

Don’t neglect the landlord’s side of the 
question. 

Don’t repeat the talk about the poor 
not wanting good housing accommoda- 
tions. 

Don’t urge the municipal ownership 
and operation of tenement houses. 

Don’t ask the poor questions about 
themselves in housing investigations but 
about their houses. 

Don’t resort to criticism of public offi- 
cials until you have tried co-operation. 

Don’t rely on the death rate alone as 
an index of good or bad housing condi- 
tions. 

Don’t confuse the fields of public and 
private effort. 

Don’t cease your efforts when you have 
passed a good law. Eternal vigilance is 
not only the price of liberty, but of all 
progress. 


Nip it 
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Contamination of the Air in Public 


By Dust. 


Treatment of Floors the Logical Preventive. 


HE AIR in public buildings, schools, stores, 
etc., usually contains a greater or less quan- 
tity of impurities. Such contaminations of 
the air may not only be injurious to the re- 
spiratory organs, but they can also become 
a positive menace to health, particularly as 

such dust in the air is almost invariably polluted with 
disease bacilli, some of them the germs of Tubercu- 
losis, Typhoid Fever, Asiatic Cholera, Diphtheria, 
Yellow Fever, Pneumonia, and other ills equally 
dangerous. 

The actual presence of these germs of disease in 
dust constitutes one of the greatest dangers of man- 
kind, for these micro-organisms multiply a thousand 
fold in an exceedingly short space of time. There- 
fore it follows that if a person affected with any 
infectious disease should mingle with a throng of 
people in some public building, the effluvia from his 
infected body would shortly pollute the air with the 
germs of that particular disease. 

In time these germs would multiply and mingle 
with the dust circulating throughout the building. 
When the room is vacated and quiet restored the dust 
and germs settle on the floors. If the floor surface 


is dry, any slight movement or air-current would be 
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sufficient to whirl the dust into the air again. 
the other hand proper treatment of the floor 
will hold all dust that settles on it and 
destroy all living germs. 

Standard Floor Dressing is a preparation 
made for that particular purpose. It is the 
logical preventive of dust and the trans- 
mission of disease by dust. By keeping 
wood floors at just the right degree of mois- 
ture it catches and holds every particle of 
dust and every germ touching it. 

They cannot rise into the air again be- 
cause of the dressing, so that the sweeping 
of floors treated with Standard Floor Dres- 
sing will not create a particle of dust to 
pollute the atmosvhere a second time. 


Please mention THE 


This treatment of floors is not merely a precau- 
tionary measure for the prevention of disease, but it 
is a distinct benefit to the floors themselves. Standard 
Floor Dressing has a peculiarly beneficial action on 
the wood, for floors treated with the dressing will last 
for many years longer than those untreated, and more- 
over the wood will not crack or splinter. 


Then again, because a dressed floor eliminates dust, 
the actual labor of sweeping and caretaking is materi- 
ally reduced, and at the same time the cost. 


Standard Floor Dressing is zo¢ intended for house- 
hold use, but z¢ zs indispensable for the treatment of 
wooden floors in every public building, every school, 
college, hospital or store. 


The application is simple and easy. Three or four 
treatments a year by means of the patent Standard 
Oiler will produce the sought for results, as the dres- 
sing does not evaporate, and the Oiler distributes the 
dressing evenly over the floor. 


For the benefit of those who are combating the 
transmission of infectious diseases, physicians, and 
those in charge of hospitals and sanitariums in par- 
ticular, we are making a remarkable offer. Todem- 
onstrate that Standard Floor Dressing wd] eliminate 
dust and £2// disease germs, we will treat the floor in 
any one room or corridor in any hospital, 
sanitarium, school or public building. 

To localities far removed from our agen- 

cies, we will send free sample with full di- 
rections for applying. 
Physicians of national reputation have tested 
Standard Floor Dressing and pronounce it 
the ideal dust preventive. Our comprehen- 
sive book ‘‘Dust and Its Dangers,” will be 
sent gratis to all interested, together with 
testimonials and reports of those who haye 
used and experimented with Standard Floor 
Dressing. Sent on request. 
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OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


“THE SHELTERING ARMS” was opened Octo- 
ber 6th, 1864, and receives children between six 
and ten years of age, for whom no other insti- 
tution provides. 

Children placed at ‘THE SHELTERING ARMS” 
are not surrendered to the Institution, but are 
held subject to the order of parents or guardians. 

The children attend the neighboring public 
school. The older boys and girls are trained to 
household and other work. 


Application for admission should be addressed 
to MisS RICHMOND, at ‘‘THE SHELTERING 
ARMS,’’ 129th Street, cor. Amsterdam Avenue, 


Federated Boys’ Club 


(INCORPORATED) 

A WORLD WIDE WORK FOR MASS BOYS’ CLUBS 
An Organization of Boys’ Clubs for Boys’ Clubs 
Clubs Organized Superintendents Supplied 
OFFICERS 
Thomas Chew, President 
George N. Putnam, Secretary Frank A. Day, Treasurer 
George D. Chamberlain, Chairman Ex. Committee 
MEMBERSHIPS 
Sustaining $10 a year; Club $2; Active (Superintendents) $1 
end for literature on Boys’ Club Work 
What are you doing for the street boys of your community ? 


OFFICE: Room 308,35 Congress St., Boston, MASS, 


““CUE-ROQUE”’ 


GAME TABLES 


For the Social Settlements, Boys’ Clubs and 
Recreation Rooms 
These tables and our Shuffle Boards, ‘‘Cue-Bowlette’’ Tables 
and many other substantial games—large and small—in con- 
stant successful use in the Social Rooms, Boys’ Clubs, Y. M. 
C. A.’s, Schools, Social Centers, State Institutions, Churches, . 


Men’s Clubs and Homes. Write for Catalog and price list. 


The “Improved” Shuffle BoardCo., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


HOUSES SUPPLYING 
CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


To secure a place in this Directory the name of 
a Supply House must be submitted by an Insti- 
qution purchasing from it, and*known to the pub- 
jlishers of THE SuRvHY. Published every Saturday. 


—— 


China and Glass. 


JAMES M. SHAW & CO.,, 
25 Duane street, New York. 


Coffee, Tea and Spices. 


GILLIES COFFEE CoO., 
233 Washington street, New York. 


Dry Goods. 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 
4384 Fulton street, Brooklyn, Nv-Y. 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS, 
420 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Fire Apparatus and Supplies. 


S. F. HAYWARD & CO., 


New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg. 


Ready to Wear Garments. 
For Men, Women and Children—Wholesale. 


BROADWAY BARGAIN HOUSE, 
676 Broadway, New York City. 


Groceries. 


SEEMAN BROS., 
Hudson and North Moore streets, New York. 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 
(Manual Training Tools and Benches.) 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 


Fourth avenue, Thirteenth street, New York. 


House Furnishing Goods. 
c. H. & B. S. GOLDBERG, 
West Broadway and Hudson street, New York. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 West Forty-second street, New York. 


Kitchen Equipment. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


1380 West Forty-second street, New York. 


Newspaper Clippings. 
HENRY ROMEIKE, 
110-112 West 26th street, New York. 
Paints and Glass. 


THOMAS C. DUNHAM, 
68 Murray street, New York. 


Electrical Engineers and Contractors. 


BATEMAN & MILLER, 
145 East 23d Street, New York City. 


Printers and Publishers. 


BENJ. H. TYRREL, 
206-208 Fulton street, New York. 


DEWITT C. GARDNER, 
177 Broadway, New York City. 


Soap. 
SONS CO., 
New York. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S 
439 West street, 


Typewriters. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO., 
327 Broadway, New York. 


Please mention Tum SurvEY when writing to advertisers. 


The One Complete -Writing-Adding Machine 
is the Model 11 


Remington | 
Typewriter 


with Wahl Adding and 
Subtracting Attachment 


It writes the headings; it writes the items; it writes the amounts; 
it adds the amounts; it makes subtractions from the amounts; it gives 
the totals; it writes the totals; it proves the totals; it writes as many 
copies as you want; it does everything. 

REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


NEW YORK AND EVERYWHERE 


Please mention Tum SurvnY when writing to advertisers. 


FOR NIGHT TRAVEL 


Between CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS and 
KANSAS CITY choose 
“The Only Way” 


Chicago & Alton R. R. 


Electric block signals, electric search head-lights, 
electric lighted - trains, over a completely rock- 
balasted roadway underlaid with boulders and 
underdrained with tile. 

A Railroad with Character 
GEO. J. CHARLTON R. J. MCKAY 
Passenger Trafic Manager General Passenger Agent 
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Housefurnishing 
Wareroems 


(Established 1835) 
KITCHEN UTENSILS 


Cutlery, China, Glassware. 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 
Brnshes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
Furniture and Metals. 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS 


The Perfection of Cleanliness 
Efficiency and Economy 


THE “EDDY” Our Standard for a quarter 
oe OST 


THE “PREMIER” Glass lined 


130 and 132 West 42d Street :: New York 


HALF THE STORY’S IN THE PRINTING 


In getting out your Reports and 
Appeals a good argument is lost 
in poorly printed pages :: :: 2: 3: 


DEWITT C. GARDNER 


has had thirty-five years’ experience as 


Stationer, Printer and Blank Book Manufacturer 


177 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE, CORTLANDT 434 


llease mention THe Survey when writing to advertisers. 
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Work-Accidents and the Law 


By CRYSTAL EASTMAN 


MEMBER OF THE NEW YORK BAR; OF THE STAFF OF THE PITTSBURGH SURVEY; MEMBER AND 
SECRETARY NEW YORK STATE COMMISSION ON EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS? 


This book is unique. There is no other source of such exact and illumin- 
ating information, not only on the number and causes of industrial accidents in 
a manufacturing community, but on the social results traced through the 
histories of the broken families which lost bread-winners, to the juvenile courts, 
the orphan asylums and to other belated forms of care through which society 
pays for the loss of arms and legs and lives. A scholarly and scientific study, 
but at the same time a most interesting and readable book. Fully illustrated. 


Its purport and message is not likely to go unheeded by our captains of industry.—Philadelphia North American. 
The text impresses the reader with its purpose to be fair and to locate no special condemnation beyond the whole system 
whereby the employe encounters a risk too large for him to endure.—Pittsburgh Post. 
; Three hundred pages of ironclad facts and statistics driven in with characteristic firmness which strivesjto bring the 
conditions of the workman into the strong high light which they deserve.—Baltimore News. 
_The book before us is one of the finest exponents we have ever seen of this twentieth century humanitarian interest. 
—Scientifie American. 


Large 8vo, PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.65 


Work Accidents and The Law by Miss Eastman is one of the six volumes 
in which the Russell Sage Foundation is publishing the findings of the Pitts- 
burgh Survey, which has been widely heralded as the most accurate, unassail- 
ble and vivid study ever made in this country of living and working conditions 
in a specific and typical community. 


The full set will be as follows: 


THE PITTSBURGH DISTRICT—Symposium by John R. Commons, Florence Kelley, Robert 
A. Woods, Peter Roberts, Charles Mulford Robinson and others 

THE STEEL WORKERS -John A. Fitch 

HOMESTEAD: THE HOUSEHOLDS OF A MILLTOWN —Margaret F. Byington 

WOMEN AND THE TRADES—Elizabeth Beardsley Butler 

WORK-ACCIDENTS AND THE LAW—Crystal Eastman 

PITTSBURGH: THE GIST OF THE SURVEY—Paul U. Kellogg 


Miss Eastman’s book, and Women and The Trades by Miss Butler, are 
now ready. The others are in press or in preparation. The set may be 
ordered, each to be mailed as published, at $10 postpaid. 


Send check, money order or 2-cent stamps to 


CHARITIES PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 
105 East 22d Street, New York 


Please mention THE SurRvbY when writing to advertisers. 


BIG ENOUGH FOR TWO 


Wall Tent shown above is 7x7, of 
best 8 oz. duck 


Price, Complete, Only $45.50 


We can supply you with tents of every 
kind and size. 100 second-hand pe 
ment tents for sale cheap. 


D. M. KERR MFG. C0., 


Manufacturers of 
TENTS, AWNINGS, CAMP FURNITURE, 


1007 W. Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


TOTHILL 
PLAYGROUND 
APPARATUS 


Made for COMFORT, 
STRENGTH and 
DURABILITY 


Strongest, Safest and most Perfect Apparatus 
Manufactured 


Adopted and Used Exclusively by 
The City of Chicago 


SEND for our ILLUSTRATED VIEWS of the 
Municipal PLAYGROUNDS of THE CITY OP 
CHICAGO, 


W. S. TOTHILL 


(ESTABLISHED 1875) 


Webster Avenue, Wood Street, Elston Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Gm. F. Fell Co. 


agjook and Mercan- 
Byay Printing. 
eee] G Prain & Derc- 
ORATIVE Bookmaking. 
@ Specialists in Medical, 
Technical & Educational 
Work. @ Makers of ILLus- 
TRATED CATALOGUES & 
Booklets. @ Fine Jos 
Printinc. @ Machine 
Composition, Electro- 
typing & Binding. < 
1220-24 Sansom Sf. 
Philadelphia, Jenna, 


American Cract Society 


ORGANIZED 1825 


Its work is evangelical, interdenominational and 
international in scope, and is commended by Pastors 
and Churches of all denominations, It has published 
the Gospel Message in one hundred and seventy-four 


y languages, dialects and characters. For more than 


half a century it bas distributed Christian literature 
in many languages among the lmmigrants and visited 
the spiritually destitute. Its total publications from 
the Home Office reach 770,734,436 copies. Its col- 


§ porters have made a total of 16,951,050 family visits 


and circulated 16,875,841 volumes. | The gratuitous 
distribution for the past year was equivalent to 


H 16,157,000 pages of tracts. It has issued over three 
i 


hundred distinct publications for the millions in the 
Islands and Spanish America, Its literature in the 
vernacular has been the strong right arm of foreign 
missions. 
WILLIAM PHILLIPS HALL, President. 
JUDSON SWIFT, General Secretary. 


Donations should be sent to Louis Tag, Assistant 
Treasurer, 150 Nassau Street, New York. 


The Fowler Towel Service 


dry 2 OFFICE OR STORE 
ECONOMICA : PROMPT :: RELIABLE 


Phone, 1541 Chelsea, or 
FOWLER MFG. CO., Limited, oa we West 23d Street 


Please mention THm SurvnY when writing to advertisers. 


Over the “ERIE” 
from Fast or West 


@BLOCK SIGNALS 


Assure Protection 


~ Q@MODERN EQUIPMENT 


Means Comfort enroute 


| @DIVERSITY OF BEAUTIFUL SCENERY 


Prevents Monotony 


Courteous Attendants 


Daily Trains Between 
New York, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Cambridge Springs, Saeger- 


town, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 


Brie Cafe Cars ..::. 2: - :: - Dining Cars 


STOP-OVERS PERMITTED 


DETAILS ON APPLICATION TO ANY 
TICKET AGENT OF THE 


| ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY 


R. H: WALLACE, General Passenger Agent 
50 Church Street, New York 


Please mention Tum SuRVEY when writing to advertisers. 


Please mention Tum Survey when writing to advertisers. 


THE MAXIMUM OF PROTECTION 
AT THE MINIMUM OF COST 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company of New York 


OFFERS ITS NEW 


$5,000 WHOLE LIFE POLICY 


To the readers of THE Survey in the belief that it will commend itself 


to the discerning by reason of its extremely low premiums. 


At age 20, the annual premium is $ 68.08 
At age 30, the annual premium is $ 86.81 
At age 40, the annual premium is $118.68 
At age 50, the annual premium is $176.70 


To appreciate this, divide the premiums by five and see the cost per 
thousand dollars. No policy for less than $5,000 is, however, issued by 
this Company on the Whole Life Plan. 

The policy is non-participating. The contract provides for paid-up 
insurance, loans and cash surrender values after three years. 

If you are interested, further details will be willingly furnished, if you 


will address 


- LEE K. FRANKEL 


Manager Industrial Department 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


® 


PREVENTION 
OF ACCIDENTS 


Is a crying need of moder industry. The heavy toll of hu- 
man life and limb exacted by the conditions which prevail in 
many lines of manufacture and trade calls for every precau- 
tionary measure that can be taken—on the score of both 
humane consideration and practical economy. 


AINA INSPECTIONS 
PREVENT ACCIDENTS 


The expert inspection service which is a leading feature of 


ALINA LIABILITY INSURANCE 


calls attention to dangerous operations and conditions and 
leads to the adoption of preventive safeguards. Result—fewer 
accidents and lower cost of insurance. 


WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET 
“FOR THE PREVENTION OF ACCIDENTS.” 


ALTNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Accident and Liability Department 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Please mention TH» Survey when writing to advertisers. 


